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Preface 



In preparing fhe Current State of Teaching Apprentice Activities in Language 
and Literature for the Modern Language Association, Joseph Gibaldi and 
James Mirollo surveyed 248 M.A. programs and 467 Ph.D. programs 
around the country. These averaged 22 graduate teaching assistants 
(TAs) each, though approximately 100 programs had 50 or more. Of the 
programs reporting, 75 percent use TAs as teaching apprentices during 
their first year of graduate study. In these schools, when students enter 
the graduate programs, they are almost always given assistantships. Gi- 
baldi and Mirollo calculate that at present over 13,000 graduate and un- 
dergraduate students nationwide are involved in teaching apprentice 
programs, with some 10,368 of these in Ph.D. programs. 

The actual teaching experience offered by apprentice programs var- 
ies—some TAs work in writing and reading labs; some grade papers; 
some tutor; some intern with experienced instructors; others serve as 
discussion leaders of small groups from large lecture classes. But the 
principal responsibility of the majority of TAs is, accoiding to the MLA 
report, "autonomous classroom teaching." Most frequently, these TAs 
teach composition. 

Few schools now employ the archaic method of putting inexperienced 
graduate students in front of a class to fend for themselves. At the very 
least, departments run orientation programs for new teaching assistants 
before they actually teach. These vary widely. Some run for one day, 
others for up to six weeks prior to the fall term. Some offer only practical 
suggestions for implementing a given syllabus; others bring in theory 
and allow new TAs some flexibility. Some departments require TAs to 
take a full-semester trainmg course before they receive a teaching assign- 
ment. Many departments, however, fall somewhere in between, usually 
requiring inexperienced TAs to take a practicum v^hile they teach. 
These courses typically involve instruction in class preparation, essay 
evaluation, and methods for presenting materials. 

What is clear from Gibaldi and Mirollo's survey of apprentice activi- 
ties and our own research in preparing this collection is that the major- 
ity of English departments in this country employ teaching apprentices 
and are concerned with training the.n, though few of them agree about 
exactly how this training should be done. Gibaldi and Mirollo report 
that the preparation of teachers, even with the recent flurry of appren- 
tice activity in the United States, remains an isolated and often thankless 
task. Few program directors know the methods of other faculty who face 
similar tasks; most work out their own techniques by trial and eiror. Few 
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of those in charge of apprentice activities receive departmental rewards 
or advancement, many retain inferior status. Yet Gibaldi and Mirollo, as 
a result of their long and thorough research, say that just the opposite 
must happen if apprentice programs are to serve our undergraduates 
well, if they are to provide able TAs now and motivated, capable under- 
graduate instructors for the future. They call for TAs, no matter what 
their institutions, to be part of well-designed training programs that are 
an important and rewarded part of a given department's activities. 

Our own experience has been that if efforts to help prepare TAs to 
teach writing are mixed, those designed to help prepare new part-time 
or adjunct faculty are practically nonexistent. Yet the same principles 
should apply. New teachers are new teachers; all new faculty should re- 
ceive substantive preparation for and support of their teaching. 

While Gibaldi and Mirollo admit that most major departments now 
do provide some form of training for new teachers, they find that teacher 
training is still something that departments often undertake grudgingly 
and only out of necessity. They find that preparation programs vary 
dramatically because few faculty members involved with training ac- 
tually have written about their methods, discoveries, or theories. Cer- 
tainly, the dearth of articles in major composition journals about teacher 
preparation bears this out. Until teacher trainers begin to communicate 
with each other, to work out theoretical concepts about what constitutes 
good teaching, and to share methods for creating effective instructors, 
teacher training will remain a hit-or-miss process that departments as- 
sign to lower-ranking faculty members and then ignore. Teacher prep- 
aration will remain an isolated activity. 

To begin to address this need, we asked a number of rhetoricians and 
writing directors to respond to either or both of these questions: 

1. How do you prepare new teachers to teach writing? 

2. What advice do you offer new teachers about particular aspects of 
teaching writing? 

The essays we received should offer immediate help to the growing 
number of faculty members involved in training TAs and adjunct faculty 
to teach, as well as to new teachers themselves, and we hope they will 
^paik continued and much-needed critical discussion about the training 
of college teachers. We also think this collection will be of value for all 
faculty engaged in teaching writing — many of the essays here include 
substantial bibliographies, and all of them outline successful strategies 
for the writing teucher. 
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Unifying Dive\ sity in the Training 
of Writing Teachers 



Richard C. Gebhardt 
Findlay College 

Composition is a complex and varied field, the very diversity of which 
often poses a problem for any English department that wants to develop 
a training program for writing teachers. In many departments, the 
main goal of such programs is helping new graduate assistants survive 
in basic classes and "regular" first-year courses, though they do not ex- 
clude those who teach intermediate exposition classes or courses in tech- 
nical, business, or journalistic writing. Presumably, too, most English 
departments do not want to forget other clientele of such programs, as 
Robert Lyons has described them "senior members of the department 
who have not taught writing for a number of years" but who are now 
"teaching composition because shrinking budgets and low enrollments 
have reduced both the staff and the number of electives in the English 
department."* Nor can composition training programs exclude ad- 
vanced undergraduates who plan to teach high school English, unless 
an English department wants to .surrender much of its long-range impact 
on America's literacy.^ 

More troublesome than the diversity in clientele is the way that varied 
client attitudes interact with the diverse subject matter of a composition 
training program. Whether they are new teaching assistants or senior 
professors or would-be schoolteachers, the clients in any program will 
bring with them widely different points of view about what will work in 
a writing class and what will not. Some will be convinced that good ideas 
lead to good writing, while others will champion free-writing. Some will 
be as impressed by sentence combining as others will be certain that 
more traditional grammar study aids writing. Some will put their faith 
in motivation and classroom climate to bring forth effective writing, and 
others will advocate structured requirements and class drill. And all of 
these conflicting attitudes complicate the central diversity any training 
program must face— the sheer range of its possible subject matter, from 
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esoteric rhetorical theory and complex research to pragmatic how-to- 
teach ideas. 

Completely addressing such diversity is probably impossible in any 
one course or series of workshops. But it is quite possible, I believe, to 
attack that diversity in a training program that emphasizes unifying 
concepts, one organized to suggest an integrated view of the processes 
and teaching of writing. Such a program would help its clients under- 
stand their own writing processes as frames of reference from which to 
approach more abstract ideas about composition and its teaching. 

A Responsible Training Program in Composition 

Each department wi!! need to determine the shape and scope of its own 
composition training program. Among other things, it will need tc de- 
cide whether to invite senior faculty to participate, whether to offer one 
course Oi more, or a series of workshops in place of a formal course; 
and whether prc>grams for undergraduate teaching majors, graduate 
students, and senior faculty should be separate or combined in some 
way. Similarly, the teachers assigned to develop and run the program 
will have to decide how best to emphasize the clients' own writing; 
whether to slant the program toward theory or practice, whether to or- 
ganize the curriculum around a text, such as William Irmscher's Teach 
ing Expository Writing (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1979) or 
Erika Llndemann's A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1982), or around issues and themes presented in such texts 
as Gary Tate ar^d Edward R J. Corbett's The Writing Teacher's Sourcebook 
(New York. C^xiord Univ. JVess, 1981) or in selections from professional 
journals. 

My answers to some of those questions appeared a few years ago in 
"Balancing Theory with Practice in the Training of Writing Teachers."' 
There, I suggested that a responsible training program should try to 
balance theory and practice in a credit-bearing course marked by four 
general characteristics: 

1 . It should be "a writing course in which students continue to develop 
their skills as writers and become more self-consciously familiar 
with the frustrations, dead-ends, and pitfalls that their students 
will encounter.'' 

2. Second, the course* "should press home to students the necessity, 
as a natural prerequisite of iheir chosen profession, of their being 
writers." 
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3. "The , )urse should provide opportunity for students to serve as 
critics of other students' papers — and, of course, to have their pa- 
pers examined by sharp-eyed students as well. It should do this in 
a friendly, constructive, but serious climate. And students should 
see that such activity is necessary, again, as a prerequisite of their 
chosen profession." 

4. The course "should ask students to \sv'\X.t about the teaching of writ- 
ing.** And to provide material about which to write, it should use 
readings, guest speakers, lectures, and discussions to direct stu- 
dents to a wide range of approaches and materials." 

Just what ideas, approaches, and materials a training program in 
composition should ask students to think and write about will vary with 
the sort of program a department establishes. For instance, the Process 
and Teaching of Writing course I offer at an undergraduate liberal arts 
college looks very different from the graduate courses that Constance 
J. Gefvert outlines in "Training Teachers of Basic Writing" and that 
Joseph Comprone describes in "Graduate Programs for Teachers of 
Basic Writing."^ In general, though, I would suggest that training pro- 
grams use a collection, like The Writing Teadier's Smrcebook, augmented 
b) journal articles. And ! would nominate the following topics for the 
outline of a very crowded cne-semester course: 

Writing Processes 

Rhetorical Forces of Audience and Purpose 
Writing Processes, Rhetoric, and Young Writers 
Productive Climates for Writing Instruction 
Grammar and the Sentence 
The Basic College Writer 
Reading and Writing 

M?king, Responding To, and Grading Assignments^ 

The range of topics in that list illustrates very clearly the diversity we 
face when we try to organize training programs in composition. Our 
profession has evolved so many specializations, so many theoretical 
underpinnings to instruction, and so many pedagogical suggestions that 
new teachers are likely to get mired down on their first foray into th<; 
composition jungle. What these teachers need, it seems to me, is to de- 
velop a synthesizing, unifying point of /iew on composition and its 
teaching. And so I would like to suggest that training programs in corn- 
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position be organized to help their clients discover ideas that unify 
rather than fragment the way they think about the processes and teach- 
ing of writing. 

Three Unifying Ideas for Training Programs in Compcsition 

1. .4 training program in composition teaching should help its clients develop 
r^mpreheiisive, integrating views of writing and the teaching of writing. 

In "Balancing Theory with Practice in the Training ox" Writing Teach- 
ers/' I wrote that teachers need to develop "some theoretical framework 
with which to sort through the ideas, methodologies, and conflicting 
claims" of textbooks and journal articles, "so that they can more intelli- 
gently develop their own teaching styles and select compatible teaching 
materials/' Today, I believe even more strongly that helping it> clienti, 
develop integrating perspectives on the diverse field of composition 
teaching is one of the most important things a training program c?»n do. 
I agree with Ann E. Berthoff that "without the perspective that theory 
provides, there is no way of maintaining a genuinely critical attitude 
towards assignments and courses/'"' The ultimate goal of a training pro- 
gram for writing teachers must be to help them begin, as Frank J. 
D'Angelo said in a different context, "to identify the most significant 
principles and concepts in the field which will make intelligible every- 
thing we do." ^ 

D'Angelo's "The Search for Intelligible Structure in the Teaching of 
Composition" could, for instance, serve as a place for students to begin 
looking for the threads that hold our field together. By summarizing and 
posing que tions about D'Angelo's "principles of discourse" (mechani- 
cal, linguistic, and rhetoncai) and "forms of discourse" (traditional and 
modern), teachers in training can develop a consciously unified overview 
of many concepts. At the same time, they can begin to realize that it just 
might be possible for them to weave many theoretical threads into a 
coherent pattern. To put it another way, D'Angelo's diagram of the struc- 
ture of composition ^an serve as a model of the sort of overall coherence 
the clients in a training program, would try to find for themselves, as well 
ai- a sor t of conceptual hatrack upon which to hang ideas and developing 
insights throughout the course. 

Other models and other hatracki will, doubtless, suggest themselves 
to yoa. For instance, 1 have found li helpful to discuss with students the 
contrasting views of composition — "expressive/' "mimetic/' "rhetori- 
cal/' and "formalist ' — that Richard Fulkerson describes in "Four Phi- 
losophies of Composition."** At other times, I have asked students to 
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consider the overlapping frameworks of attitudes and approaches in 
composition— "Product/Process," "Thinking/Writing," and "Classical/ 
Existential"— that I describe in "Balancing Theory with Practice in the 
Training of Writing Teachers." But, whatever initial organizing perspec- 
tives you may choose, the goal in using them is, as Fulkerson puts it, to 
help "give a coherent view of what goes on in composition classes" and 
"to clarify, though not to resolve, a number of the major controversies 
in the fkld." 

At the same time that students are beginning to develop an organiz- 
ing framework to help make sense of ideas they will confront later in the 
course, they should begin to clarify the meaning of a term ubiquitous in 
composition articles. They should come to see that a "theory" is "a set 
of interrelated constructs (concepts), definitions, and propositions that 
present a systematic view of phenomena by specifying relatioru among 
variables, with the purpose of explaining and predicting the 
phenomena."*^ 

The key words here are "interrelated" and ' reiations." Anyone trying 
to locate central, unifying principles in a field as diverse— and as filled 
with competing theoretical positions and specialized research hy- 
potheses — as ours should sense very clearly that a theory emphasizes 
underlying and interconnecting relationships in order to make sense out 
of diverse {'acts and phenomena. They should sense, too, that the theo- 
ries they study are not objective and pure, but bound up with the un- 
questioned assumptions (if not outright biases) of writers and 
researchers. The first section of Richard E. Young's "Paradigms and 
Problems" is very useful here, especially Young's observation that 

during stable periods, theoretical assumptions tend to function as 
presuppositions rather than as subjects for investigation. When one 
believes, he (or she) does not question his beliefs; he uses them. It is 
quite possible to teach and even carry out pedagogical research in- 
formed by the paradigm with only a general notion of what the basic 
assumptions of the discipline are." 

2 A training program should help its clients develop a comprehensive, inte- 
grating view of "the writing process" as a complex collaboration of physical and 
mental activities through which a writer discjvers as well as communicates ideas. 
If it is important to help composition teachers discover integrating 
views of writing, it only makes sense tc give special attention to a concept 
used as widely and diversely as is "the writing process." And there is 
another reason to emphasize writing process as we try to unify the di- 
versity of our field, since our profession may weil be moving toward a 
comprehensive, integrating theory of the writing process itself. 
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one that accommodates both linear and recursive ideas of compos- 
ing. This theory of the writing process, I believe, recognizes that 
general ideas, or initial plans . . . can initiate writing and help carry 
composition forward. It also credits actual writing . . . with the 
power to initiate ideas and move composition forward.*^ 

If 1 am right about this development, training programs should help 
their clients understand the unifying threads running through the di- 
verse models and theories of the writing process. If I am wrong and our 
profession is split into irreconcilable camps — liKear vs. nonlinear, be- 
havioral \ s. "thought-comes-first" — it still makes sense for writing teach- 
ers to understand various approaches, so that they can draw on them to 
meet the individual needs of their students. 

To help students begin to look for underlying ideas in diverse descrip- 
tions of the writing process, a training program in composition could 
ask its clients to read, summarize, and analyze articles as candidly con- 
tradictory as Barrett J. Mandel's "Losing One's Mind: Learning to Write 
and Edit'' (College Composition and Communication 29, no. 4 [Dec. 1978]: 
362-68) and D. Gordon Rohman's "Pre-Writing: The Stage of Discov- 
ery in the Writing Process" {College Composition and Communication 16, 
no. 2 [May 1965]: 106-12). Then, the training program could guide its 
clients to articles that may appear to champion a linear or nonlinear ap- 
proach to writing but really imply broader views. Here, students might 
study: 

Nancy I. Sommers's hypothesis that composing is both linear and 
recursive, in "The Need for Theory ir Composition Research'' 
{College Composition and Communication 30, no. 1 [Feb. i979]: 46- 
49). 

Donald M. Murray's use of the term "prewriting" to mean all ac- 
tivities that take place before the start of what eventually turns out 
to be a completed draft, in "Write before Writing" {College Composi- 
tion and Cnmmnnicatian 29, HO. 4 [Dec. 1978]: 375-81). 

James Britton's complex and behavioral idea of how "writing at tiie 
point of utterance" fits into the apparently linear stages of concep- 
tion, incubation, and production, presented in "Shaping at the 
Point of Utterance,'* Reinventing the Rfietorical Tradition^ ed. Aviva 
Freedman and Ian Pringle (Conway, Ark.: L & S Books for the 
Canadian Council of Teachers of English, 1980). 

Reading and writing about such sources, I have found, sharpens sen- 
sitivity to nuance in theoretical articles, so that teachers in training can 
move on to build their own integrating theories of the writing process. 
And to help them uke this step, programs should require clients to ana- 
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lyze and compare a wide range of materials, ever trying to weave them 
into coherent \vritten statements about the nature of the writing process. 
It is a very valuable learning experience to struggle, through the act of 
writing, to integrate ideas from an eclectic reading list, such as the one 
I have been recommending to students lately: 

Janet Emig's work on the interconnections of brain, eyes, and hand 
during writing, in "Writing as a Mode of Learning" (College Com- 
position and Communication 28, no. 2 [May 1977]: 122-28), and 
"Hand, Eye, Brain" in Research an Composing: Points of Departure 
(Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1978). 

Barrett J. MandePs suggestions that writing is something other 
than conscious thought, in "Losing One's Mind: Learning to Write 
and Edit" and "The Writer Writing Is Not at Home" {College Com- 
position and Communication 31, no. 4 [Dec. 1980]: 370-77). 

Nancy 1. Sommers's research showing that, as they work, writers 
constantly sense dissonance between their conceptions and the de- 
veloping written product and adjust ("revise") to reduce the dis- 
sonance, in "Revision Strategies of Student Writers and 
Experienced Writers'' {English Langua^ Arts Bulletin, Spring 1980) 
and "Revision Strategies of Student Writers and Experienced 
Adult Writers" {College Composition and Communication 31, no. 4 
[Dec. 1980]: 378-88). 

Sondra Perl's concept of "projective structuring," by which writers 
measure their intentions for a piece of writing and the direction 
the writing is taking against possible reader needs, in "The Pro- 
cess of Creative Discovery," (esp. 123-28) in Linguistia, Stylistics, 
and the Teaching of Composition, ed. Donald McQuade (Conway, 
Ark.: L & S Books, 1979) and "Understanding Composing" {Col- 
lege Composition and Communication 31, no. 4 [Dec. 1980]: 363-69). 

Linda Flower and John Hayes's complex, nonlinear "cognitive pro- 
cess theoiy" of writing, "A Cognitive Process Theory of Writing" 
{College Composition and Communication 32, no. 4 [Dec. 1981]: 365- 
87). 

The work of any number of researchers and practicing authors 
who have shown that writing is a process that develops as well as 
communicates ideas, such as Janet Emig s "Writing as a Mode of 
Learning"; Peter Elbow's Writing without Teachers, especially chap- 
ters 2 and 3 (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1973); William 
Irmscher's "Writing as a Way of Learning and Developing" {College 
Composition and Communication 30, no. 3 [Oct. 1979]: 240-44); 
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Donald Murray's Learning by Teaching (Upper Montclair, NJ.: 
Boynton/Cook, 1982); and William Styron's "Creators on Creat- 
ing: William Styron," an interview with Hilary Mills {Saturday Re- 
view, Sept. 1980). 

3. A training program :>h<mld help its clients use a coherent, integrating view of 
tlie uniting process as the organizing center of composition instruction. 

Once its clients have begun to develop comprehensive, integrating 
ideas about the writing process, a program should help them organize 
their teaching approaches so that the writing process becomes the 
unifying matrix of curriculum and instruction. And a logical first step 
in this direction is to ask clients to devise responsible classroom models 
of composing — teaching ideas that will not mislead students into think* 
ing that there is any single, simple, "right" way to write. 

Clearly, any comprehensive attempt to pull the dynamic and hard-to- 
predict phenomena of writing into a conceptual model is going to be a 
complex thing — fascinating, perhaps, for writing teachers, but befud- 
dling to students in composition courses. Writing teachers who want 
their classes to reflect the latest research and theories, then, need to be 
able to * mediate between the dynamic complexity of the writing process 
and the understanding, prior writing experiences, and motivations of 
students in introductory writing courses."*"* And so training programs 
should help their clients discover how, without becoming simplistic, they 
can simplify the complexity of the writing process into language and 
directions that students can come to understand and use. 

In my Process and Teaching of Writing course, for example, 1 suggest 
that future teachers substitute two words — "intentions" and "pro- 
cesses" — for the single term "the writing process." Processes, here, are 
movements of the hand, observations with the eyes, thoughts in the 
mind, they are, in other words, mental and physical behaviors that take 
place, often simultaneously and often with little conscious control, when- 
ever a person is working on a writing project. Intentions, on the other 
hand, are motives that guide writers at different points in a writing proj- 
ect, the iiccci to gcncraic anu Focus nialciiai, to uiaft foi a paitiLuiai 
purpose and audience, or to revise a completed draft. This approach 
(which I explain more fully in "Process and Intention: A Bridge from 
Theory to Classroom") makes a series of stages the basis of directions 
that inexperienced writers can follow as they work. But the approach 
makes it clear that the writing process itself is not made up of any one 
sequence of steps or stages. And that, I believe, is one of the key concepts 
training programs should help their clients understand— and move to 
the center of their writing classes. 
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Another instructional concept that clients need to understand is that 
broad concerns of the writing process are not just "theoretical" ideas far 
removed from daily classroom tasks. In fact, many student writing prob- 
lems stem from inexperience with the writing process. As Mina P. 
Sbaughnessy puts it, "The beginning vrnter. . . is ignorant of process, 
with the result that he usually perceives writing as a f.ingle act, a gamble 
with words." And so, Sbaughnessy goes on, "beginning writers often 
blame themselves for having to revise or correct sentences or for taking 
a long time to get started or even for not being able to get started at all — 
problems only too familiar to the professional writer as well."*^ 

This lack of familiarity with writing leads to many of the problems 
that occupy composition teachers: 

Sentence-level errors — a fact clients can see by reading parts of Errors 
and Expectations or David Bartholomae's "Study of Error" {College 
Composition and Communication 31, no. 3 [Oct. 1980]: 253-69). 

Problems sensing and writing for audiences — as discussed by Linda 
Flower and John Hayes in "The Cognition of Discovery: Defining 
a Rhetorical Problem" {College Composition and Communication 31, 
no. 1 [Feb. 1980]: 21-32) and Linda Flower in "WWter-Based 
Prose: A Cognitive Basis for Problems in WWting" {College English 
41, no. 1 [Sept. 1979]: 19-37).'^ 

Limited scope and effectiveness in revision — as clients can see by read- 
ing Nancy Sommers*s "Revision Strategies of Student WWters and 
Experienced Adult Writers" {College Composition and Communica- 
tion 31, no. 4 [Dec. 1980]: 378-88), and Lester Faigley and Stephen 
Witte's "Analyzing Revision" {College Composition and Communica- 
tion 32, no. 4 [Dec. 1981]: 400-14). 

Programs that present such writing problems within the organizing 
framework cf the writing process can help new teachers see helnful uni- 
ty rather than a confusing array of separate, complex problems. 

Besides helping clients use the writing process to organize their un- 
derstanding of student writing problems, training programs should 
treat pedagogy in such a way that clients see that man^ daily teaching 
activities are related to the writing process. For instance, clients should 
understand ths?t: 

In structuring a course, teachers must be sensitive to the fact thar 
many students lack writing experience, and so teachers should re- 
quire some in-class writing and allow enough time between assign- 
ment and due date that iiuuents have a chance lu complete papers 
successfully. 
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In making assignmenis, writing teachers should keep in mind the 
difficulty inexperienced writers have with audience and offer as- 
signments that make cbar both aim and audience, an approach, 
for example, that Eleanor Hoffman and John Schifsky illustrate in 
"Designing Writmg Assignments" {English Journal 66, no. 9 [Dec. 
1977]: 41-45). 

In responding to student writing — whether in written comments on 
drafts, private conferences, or writing lab consultations*^ — teach- 
ers should take different approaches, depending on whether a stu- 
dent's intention in a given draft is to generate and focus material, 
to communicate an idea to an audience, or to modify and refine a 
draft for greater clarity and effectiveness.*^ 
In suggesting changes in drafts, whether in conferences or written 
comments, teachers should be aware of difficulties students may 
have moving beyond revisions of words, phrases, and sentences. It 
is important to give models of structural and idea-level revising, as 
well as adequate time and guided class activities, to help students 
learn to increase their range of revision. 

In evaluating completed papers, teachers should emphasize the re- 
cord of growth represented by successive drafts and the extent to 
which the student has moved from generating material, to drafting 
for an audience, to revising the paper for greatest effectiveness. 

Since composition teaching is as broad and diverse as it is, all of us 
who try to capture images of the field in articles and course oudines 
should be prepared, like a photographer checking prints just back from 
Kodak, to find that we have cropped interesting and important things 
out of the picture. Introducing their four-hundred-page Writing Teach- 
er's Sourcebook, Gary Tate and Edward P.J. Corbett talk about the diffi- 
culty they had "making selections from the plethora of excellent articles 
available,*' and lament having had "to leave a number of first-rate articles 
on the cutting-room floor.'*'" Almost certainly, that same feeling will 
trouble the writing teacher who tries to set up a course or series of work- 
ahv/ps for nev; composition teacht. ^. My suggestion is thai we not become 
discouraged when we cannot be truly comprehensive, but that v.-e organ- 
ize our programs around integrating concepts so that new teachers may 
find some unity within the diversity of composition and its teaching- 



1. Robert Lyons, "Faculty Development through Professional Collabora- 
tion," Writing Program Administralion 4 (Wiiu^r 1980). 13. 
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2. As if to illustrate this point, Charles i. Schuster of the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee writes. "Every English education graduate who finds a po- 
sition teaching in the public schools will in some way influence approximately 
125 young Americans each year. ... In time, these students will take their places 
in society. They will go to colleges, become business executives, government of- 
ficials, elected representatives. As taxpayers and voters, they will help decide 
expenditures and policies for education, defense, and the humanities, as well as 
many other local and national priorities. ... Yet many English faculty assign the 
preparation of English teachers an unaccountably low priority." "The Plight of 
English Teacher Education ,"i4D£5u/to, no. 73 (Winter 1982): 16. 

3. Richard C. Gebhardt, ''Balancing Theory with Practice in the Training 
of Writing Teachers,'' College Composition and Communication 28 (May 1977): 134- 
40. 

4. In "The Subject I Writing," I expand on this point by suggesting that 
the advanced composition course should use writing's unique power as a learn- 
ing strategy so that, while they improve their writing skills, students also learn 
about a writing- related subject, such as the processes of writing or how to teach 
vini\n%. Journal of Advanced Composition 1 (Spring 1980): 13-17 

5. Constance J. Gefvert, "Training Teachers of Basic Writing," in^o^ic Writ- 
ing. Essays for Teachers^ Researchers, and Administrators (Urbana, III.. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1980), I19--40; Joseph J. Comprone, "Graduate 
Programs for Teachers of Basic Venting,'* Journal of Baste Writing 3, no. 2 (Spring/ 
Summer 1981). 

6. For a list of readings I have assigned on these topics, as well as a rationale 
for selecting these topics and other information about Findlay Coll^^ge's course 
in the Process and Teaching of Writing, see "Training Basic Writing Teachers at 
a Liberal Arts College,"y(mnuz/ of Basic Writing 3, no. 2 (Spring/Summer 1981), 
especially 49-55. 

7. Ann E. Berthoff, The Making of Meaning. Metaphors, Models, and Maxims 
for Writing Teachers (Montclair, N J.: Boynton/Cook, 1981), 3. 

8. Frank J. D'Angelo, "The Search for Intelligible Structure in the Teaching 
of Composition," College Composition and Communication 27, no. 2 (May 1976). 



9. Richard Fulkerson, "Four Philosophies of Composition," College Compo- 
sition and Communication 30, no. 4 (Dec. 1979): 343-48. 

10. Fred N. Kcr linger, Faundations of Behavioral Research, 2d ed. (New York. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1978), 9. 

1 1. Richard E. Young, "P&radigms and Problems," in Research on Composing. 
Points of Departure, ed. Charles Cooper and Lee Odell (Urbana, 111.. National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1978), 32. 

12. Richard C. Gebhardt, initial Plans and Spontaneous Composition. To- 
ward a Comprehensive Theory of the Writing Process," College English 44, no. 
6 (Oct. 1982): 626. 

13. Richard Gebhardt, "Process and Intention: A Bridge from Theory to 
Classroom," The Writing Instructor 1 (Summer 1982): 139. 

14. Mina P. Shaughncssy, Errors and Expectations. A Guide for the Teacher of 
Basic Wnting (New York. Oxford Univ. Press, 1977), 81. Composition teachers, 
of course, can have as many misconceptions about writing as their students do. 
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And programs should give their clients opportunities to become aware of their 
own writing processes since, as Charles Moran notes, the teacher who is out of 
touch with his or her writing processes is unable "to test a textbook of program- 
suggested procedure against experience" and so may commit various sorts of 
instructional "malpractice.** "A Model for Teacher Training Programs in the 
Field of Writing,**yoMrm2/ of Basic Writing 3, no. 2 (Spring/Summer 1981): 67. 

15. Increasingly, composition research is showing that rhetorical concerns of 
audience and purpose are integral to the processes of writing. As I note in 
"Writing Process, Revision, and Rhetorical Problems: A Note on Three Recent 
Articles," ColUge Composition and Communication 34, no. 3 (Oct. 1983). 294-96, 
this is a development that makes it easier to perceive unity within the diversity 



16. For a persuasive argument that the writing process should be at the cen- 
ter of writing lab instruction, see Aviva Frecdman*s "A Theoretic Context for 
the Writing Lab,** in Tutoring Wnttng. A Sourcebook for Writing Labs, ed. Muriel 
Harris (Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman, 1982), 2-12. 

1 7. Nancy I. Sommers*s "Responding to Student Writing," College Composition 
and Communication 33, no. 2 (May 1982): 148-56, speaks perceptively to this 
point, and to the whole matter of how teachers should respond to their students* 
writing. 

18. Gary Tate and Edward P. J. Corbett, The Writing Teachers Sourcebook (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, I98I), vii and ix. 
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Writing in 1936, I. A. Richards weighed rhetoric and found it sadly 
wanting: 

Today it is the dreariest and least profitable part of the waste that 
the unfortunate travel through in Freshman English! So low has 
Rhetoric sunk that we would do better just to dismiss it lo Limbo 
than to trouble ourselves with it — unless we can find reason for be- 
lieving that it can become a study that will minister successfully to 
important needs.' 

The rhetoric Richards deplored was one that trafficked primarily in 
grammar and mechanics, with the basics of writing reduced to correct- 
ness, what H. L. Mencken labeled "schoolmarm" English, a set of "gra- 
tuitous rules and regulations that afflict schoolboys and harass the 
writers of the country."^ All the same, Richards saw a role for a revital- 
ized rhetoric, one that would embrace "the study of misunderstanding 
and its remedies."' The revitalization Richards called for began in ear- 
nest in the early 1960s, when rhetoric, and, by extension, writing began 
to enjoy a renascence. 

During the early sixties, such scholars as D. Gordon Rohman, Albert 
O. WIecke, Francis and Bonniejean Christensen, Kenneth Pike, Richard 
Young, and Alton Becker began serious inquiry into writing. Rohman 
and Wlecke's seminal study of invention* gave us the term prewriting. 
Even more important, it gave us an early description of what it means 
to create as a writer, what it means to develop content in a composition, 
and how these activities may be accomplished. The Christensens were 
early investigators into and theorists about sentence and paragraph 
structure.^ Their work with the cumulative sentence, for example, pro- 
vided an early look at helping student writers generate more compre- 
hensive, "richer" sentences. And Young, Becker, and Pike brought 
tagmemic theory to bear on writing, developing an important text — 
Rhetoric: Discovery and Change^— that focused on invention as being at 
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work throughout the writing process. These scholars and others like 
them helped start the movement that has served to revitalize rhetoric. 

From this ferment has come a redefinition of the basics, so that gram- 
matical correctness »s no longer seen as the primary characteristic of 
good writing.^ In 1963, Wayne Booth addressed this question: "We can 
uffer objective descriptions of levels of usage from now until graduation, 
but unless the student discovers a desire to say something to somebody 
and learns to control his dictic. lor a purpose, weVe gained very little."* 
This "desire to say something * has emerged as the primary concern for 
student writing among many composition teachers. With the main em- 
phasis on content — what the writer has to say — the teaching of writing 
assumes increased importance for the student writer, because in stress- 
ing content, in requiring that the writer say something of importance, 
the teacher requires the student to engage in a process of discovery. 

In "Writing as a Way of Knowing," James McCrimmon speaks to this 
point, voicing his concern "with a different view of the writi;ig process 
[than the traditional, grammar-oriented view], with writing as a way of 
knowing, not of knowing in order to be able to tell others, but of knowing 
for self-understanding. I am concerned with the kind of insights a 
writer gets of his subject during the writing process, . . . "^ Donald Mur- 
ray echoes this view in "Writing as Process: How Writing Finds Its Own 
Meaning": 

The writer is constantly learning from the writing what it intends to 
say. The writer listens for evolving meaning. To learn what to do 
next, the writer doesn't look primarily outside the piece of writing — 
to rule books, rhetorical traditions, models, to previous writing ex- 
periences, to teachers or editors. 'lb learn what to do next, the writer 
looks within the piece of writing. The writing itself helps the writer 
see the subject. Writing can be a lens: if the writer looks through it, 
he or she will see what will make the writing more effective.*" 

That we should help our students come to value writing as more than 
mechanical skill seems indisputable to me, because writing is one of the 
most powerful means of learning we can help our students master. It is 
true, as both McCrimmon and Murray point out, that the writer learns 
about a particular subject while writing. But writing to discover involves 
more than this, it goes beyond a particular topic in a specific writing 
situation to the writer's discovering his or her place in the world. James 
Britton says, "The world we respond to, in fact, the world toward.^; whi^h 
our behaviour is directed, is the world as we symbolize it, or represent it 
to ourselves."" Because it affords both time and opportunity to revise, 
writiiig can help the writer symbolize and respond to his or her world 
in a significant way, to order the chaos of that world. Perhaps James 
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Berlin puts it best: "In teaching writing, we are not simply offering 
training in a useful technical skill that is meant as a simple complement 
to the more important studies of other areas. We are teaching a way of 
experiencing the world, a way of ordering and making sense of it."'^ 
Helping prospective teachers redefine the basi(,s so that they come to 
value writing as a way of knowing, of discovering, and of experiencing 
the world, and allow this view to inform their te^jching, should be the 
focal point of any comprehensive training program. To achieve this goal, 
a training program should evolve from two coordinates. (1) theory and 
research into practice and (2) a srudent-centered writing curriculum. 

Theory and Research into Practice 

Bringing theory and research into practice in the composition class can 
enhance ti.e revaluation of writing, not simply because rhetorical theory 
and research are interesting in their own right but because they provide 
the theoretical foundation for teaching writing well. All too often, teach 
ers, whether new or seasoned professionals, ask for gimmicks that 
work — surefire writing assignments, fail-safe ways to ensure their suc- 
cess in the writing class from one day to the next. They ask for a bag of 
tricks. But when a trick fails, or when a particular situation calls for a 
trick the bag does not hold, those teachers may be at a loss because they 
are unable to analyze and remedy the problem. With grounding in writ- 
ing theory and research, instructors w^ould be better prepa/ed to solve 
the problems they are I'kely to confront in their classes. 

It is difficult to see how a teacher of literature (or history or archeol- 
ogy or engineering or business or agriculture) could proceed in the 
classroom without a thorough grounding in the theory and research 
and in the major texts of the subject at hand. It is just as difficult to see 
how a teacher of writing can proceed without the same kind of ground- 
ing in rhetorical theory and in the major works applying that theory. 
This is not to say that every writing teacher should study all the works 
of such rhetoricians as Kenneth Burke, I. A. Richards, James Moffett, 
James Britton, and James Kinneavy to the exclusion of all else. Such 
study is best undertaken in modern rhetorical theory classes, not in 
classes or programs designed to h^lp new teacuci» Imuicdiatcly v;:th 
their work in the classroom. Instead, new teachers should be exposed 
to selected readings that work to translate theory and research into 
practice. 

Most new teachers are simply unaware of the welter of essays and 
books available on teaching composition. Exposure to such writings can 
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increase or renew these teachers' respect for composing by helping thern 
see that they do have a substantial body of knowledge to draw on. A 
training course grounded in theory and research, then, can help new 
teachers come to value writing as a subject worthy of study in its own 
right and, by extension, as a subject worthy of a serious teaching effort.'^ 

A Student*Centered Writing Curriculum 

If we translate much jf current theory and research into practice, then 
we begin to develop a student-centered writing curriculum. Developing 
such a curriculum involves seeing student writers primarily as writers 
and their writing primarily as the composition course's content or text. 
Lectures become less frequent, a workshop atmosphere prevails. The 
amount of writing increases, with students assuming greater respon- 
siblity for their growth as writers. Ideally, the student-centered writing 
class sends this message. Writing is valued in this class because it is vital. 
When that message is clearly conveyed, the student writer will be moti- 
vated to write. In order to develop this kind of composition class, the 
instructor needs to consider five aspects of the teaching of writing. (1) 
process versus product, (2) peer collaboration, (3) assignment making, 
(4) response versus evaluation, and (5) error. 

In the following discussion of these five aspects, I have included a list 
of appropriate readings and topics for writing and class assignments 
that I have used in my own training course to illustrate how certain 
theoretical concepts from research may be approached in a semester- 
long training course. The assignments are divided into journal assign- 
ments, in-class activities, and formal writing assignments. 

Process versus Product 

One of the most positive recent shifts in thinking about writing is that 
from product to process, from focusing primarily on the essay to be 
submitted for a grade to the process during which that essay evolves. 
Viewing writing as a process is essential to viewing writing as a way of 
knowing, because it is through writing that students can try out ideas 
until they find the right "fit" for them, until they find what their writing 
and their subjects mean for them. 

In working toward an orientation to the process of writing, teachers 
should address such questions as "What is good writing?" and "Why 
write?'' New teachers (and students in composition classes at whatever 
level, as well) respond to the former question most often by identifying 
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content as the most important aspect of good writing, with concern for 
audience, structure, style, and grammar and mechanics following, in 
that order. Discussion of this question actually becomes discussion of 
the basics, in fact, such discussion actually works to redefine the basics.'^ 
In responding to the latter question, new instructors touch on the value 
of writing beyond utilitarian skill, talking about writing as a way of 
learning, of refining thought, and of strengthening critical thinking 
skills. 

New teachers need to see that there are as many writing processes a:) 
there are writers. For many years, texts and teachers ;>rescribed the tra- 
ditional think-outline-write model as ilie writing process. Such a linear 
model is representative of the way some people write. But not all. Writ- 
ing is, more often than not, a chaotic swirl, a dynamic, recursive process 
in which each writer does things differently than other writers. Here the 
lesson is that no one process will serve for all writers, a fact to be cele- 
brated rather than deplored. What new faculty need to realize from this 
is that one of the best things they can do is take a testimonial approach 
to writing, ulking about their own experiences with writing, what »;hey 
do to write, to get over stumbling blocks, to generate ideas, to revise, to 
edit. With instructors as model writers and writing models, sharing suc- 
cesses and failures with their students, the writing class becomes less 
structured, less product-oriented, so that each teacher becomes more a 
participant in the class than lecturer to it. Such engagement on the part 
of teachers can serve not only to show clearly that they value writing 
enough to write actively themselves but also to break down the "them 
and us" distinction so often signaled by the desk at the front of the 
classroom. 

Readings 

Wayne C. Booth. "The Rhetorical Stance." College Ccmposttton and Communi- 
cation 14, no. 3 (Oct. 1963): 139-45. Rpt. in Contemporary Rhetoric A Con- 
ceptual Background xvith Readings, cd. W. Ross Winterowd. New York: 
Harcouit Brace Jovanovich, 1975. 

James Britton. Language and Learning. New York: Penguin Books, 1970. 

. "The Student's Writing." In Explorations in Children's VMting, ed. El- 
donna L. Evertts. Champaign, III.: National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish, 1970. 

James Britton, Tony Burgess, Nancy Martin, Alex McLcod, and Harold Ro- 
sen. The Development of Writing Abilitie-s (11-18), Schools Council Research 
Studies. London: Macniillan Education Ltd., 1975. 

Janet Emig. "Writing as a Mode of Learning." College Composition and Com- 
munication 28, no. 2 (May 1977): 122-28. 

Donald H. Graves. Balance fJie Basics. Let Them Write. New York: Ford Foun- 
dation, 1978. 
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Richard Gebhardt "Imagination and Discipline in the Writing Class." En- 
glish Journal 66, no. 9 (Dec. 1977): 26-32. 

james M. McCrimmon. "Writing as a Way of Knowing." In Rhetoric and Com- 
position: A Sourcebook for Teachers, ed. Richard L. Graves. Rochelle PSark, 
N.J.: Haydcn, 1976. 

Donald M. Murray. "Internal Revision. A Process of Discovery." In Research 

on Composing. Pbinls of Departure, ed. Charles R. Cooper and Lee Odell. 

Urbana, III.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1978. 
. "Writing as Process: How Writing Finds Its Own Meamng." In Eight 

Approaches to Teaching Composition, ed. Timothy R. Donovan and Ben W. 

McClelland. Urbana, III.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1980. 

Journal Assignments 

1 What is good writing? In a paragraph, define good writing. If you have 
trouble getting started, think abou? things you Ve read that you considered 
good. What made them good? (Another way of phrasing these queslion*^ 
is "What is good writing? What is basic to good writing and to writing 
well?") 

2 Given the proliferation of telecommunications, why s' ould we or our stu- 
dents write? ((^r the converse, why should we or our students not write?) 

3 Respond to assigned readings. (Here the training-course instructor should 
de\ ise questions to focus the students on the import<int aspecb of assigned 
readings.) 

In-Class Activities 

1 Discuss journal entries, developing a consensus definition of good writing 
and of why we and our students should write, and emphasizing important 
parts of assigned readings. 

2 Assign peer groups the task of structuring ways of teaching writing as a 
process. 

Formal Writing Assignments 

1 Describe your writing process. What do you typically do as you prepare to 
write, as you write, and then after you have written? What do you do to 
generate ideas and/or information for your writing; What do you do to 
revise^ What do you do when you encounter writing blocks? Compare and/ 
or contrast the way you write with how you were taught to write. How do 
you account for any differences you find? 

2 Outline yoi r rationale for teaching writing as a process, and present rep- 
resentative activities you would use in your classroom for this teaching. 
What strengths and/or weaknesses do you see in me rationale and 
activities? 

Peer Collaboration 

Pe< r collaborairon makes students assume responsibility for their own 
woi k in the class and requires ihem to enter actively into the work of the 
clr^s. As students work with each other— talking out ideas before and 
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while they write and then after they have written, criticizing and editing 
each other's papers — the content and mechanics of their writing im- 
prove. Weaker students receive help with their writing, and stronger 
students receive reinforcement concerning the quality of their work in 
the class. Perhaps most important, they begin to gain insight into the 
wiiting process. They begin to see that this process is dynamic rather 
than static, and they begin to understand the necessity of revision in a 
substantive sense, as something more than editing for spelling and 
punctuation. Peer groups also provide a real and immediate audience 
for the writing, so that writers have a sense of writing for someone they 
can identify rather than a vast, vague group of "somebodies out there 
somewhere." 

Teachers also benefit from peer collaboration. Because the burden of 
editing is placed jn the students themselves, teachers receive papers 
that have already been edited, and while these essays may not be perfect, 
there will be fewer problems with content, audience, structure, style, 
grammar, and mechanics. In addition, because peer groups are 
founded on the necessity of revision, students will write more than they 
might otherwise, so that while teachers are actually grading fewer pa- 
pers, students are writing more, completing two and three drafts for 
each assignment. 

Readings 

Kenneth Bruffee. A Short Course in Writing, 2d ed. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1980. Sec especially part 5, "Collaborative Learning," 103-34. 

Thorn Hawkins. Group Inquiry Techniques for Teaching Writing. Urbana, 111.: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1976. 

Journal Assignments 

1. Describe any peer collaboration you have been involved with in the past. 
How successful was it? Identify the strengths and weaknesses you associate 
with collaborative work. 

2. Respond to assigned readings. 

In-Class Activities 

Use peer groups to develop ways to use groups in the composition class. Ex- 
periment with groups of various sizes (from two to five), develop sample cri- 
tique sheets lor responding to writing, develop ground rules for using 
groups, develop ways of using groups in prewriting, writing, and re writing 
activities. 

Formal Writing Assignment 

Structure and use a peer group activity in your composition class. How well 
did it work? Not work? What is your assessment of the activity's success or 
failure? How would you restructure the activity to improve it? 
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Assignment Making 

If our student writers are to learn the value of writing, the assignments 
they respond to need to be made thoughtfully and carefully, so that each 
assignment is not seen simply as busywork or as only one more assign- 
ment toward completing some arbitrary number. Assignments should 
be clear and purposeful, and they should derive from the stated goals 
of the instructor or of the overall composition program. (These goals 
may emerge from the discussion and writing about process versus prod- 
uct.) Further, assignments should be manageable; students should be 
able to complete them in the time allotted to them. To ensure that as- 
signments are manageable, instructors should respond to at least one of 
their own assignments before having their students write, which allows 
instructors a chance to gain an idea of what is and is not manageable in 
the context of the writing class and to write papers they may use as 
models in their classes. 

Student writers benefit from well-made ?^signments by having a clear 
sense of direction; an assignment should stake out the territory for the 
student to explore without restricting that exploration. Further, there 
can be littie doubt about teacher expectations in a well-made assign- 
ment. Students should gain a clear sense of evaluation criteria from the 
assignment, which should lay out or point toward acceptable routes writ- 
ers may take through it. 

As they work to develop a rationale for their own assignments and 
then to write assignments informed by it, teachers need to learn to eval- 
uate their assignments so that they can make adjustments as necessary. 
New teachers should also come to see the importance of a definite se- 
quence of assignments. Assignments must not exist in a vacuum; in- 
stead, each must lead to the next, so that a writing course becomes a 
cumulative experience rather than remaining a series of discrete essays 
that have littie, if any, connection.*^ 

Readings 

Eleanor M. Hoffman and John P. Schifsky. "Designing Writing Assign- 
ments." £n^M Journal 66, no. 9 ^Dcc. 1977): 41-45. 

Cheryl Sandford Jenkins. "The Writing Assignment. An Obstacle or a Vehi- 
cle?" English Jaurral 69, no. 9 (Dec. 1980): 66-69. 

Journal Assignments 

1. Describe the best writing assignment you received as a student. What 
made it good? Describe the worst writing assignment you received. Whai 
made it bad? In each instance, how did you feel before you began writing? 
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While you were writing? After you handed the writing in? From this re- 
sponse, outline a brief rationale for a well-made writing assignment. 
2. Respond to assigned readings. 

In-Class Activities 

From journal entries, develop a consensus set of criteria for good writing 
assignments. With this set as a guide, evaluate several sample assignments, 
revising weaker assignments to strengthen them, analyzing stronger 
assignments. 

Formal Writing Assignments 

1 . Outli.ie your rationale for a good writing assignment. Then present a well- 
made assignment; place it in your writing course (e.g., time of semester, 
sequence in which it occurs, course objectives it embodies); and evaluate 
it, using your rationale as a guide. What strengths and/or weaknesses do 
)x>u see in the assignment? In your rationale? 

2. Develop a writmg assignment. Fulfill the assignment yourself; then assess 
its strengths and weaknesses. On what do you base this assessment? Did 
the assignment elicit the writing you thought it would? Why or why not? 
Revise the assignment accordingly. 

Response versus Evaluation 

Many of the students who enter our composition classes are apprehen- 
sive about their writing. They believe they cannot write and so do not or 
will not write. In all probability, this apprehension stems fruin the eval- 
uation of their writing in other English courses. The grammar-mechan- 
ics view of the basics produces too much concern with grammatical and 
mechanical correctness, and some teachers dutifully mark every error 
on every paper, scrutinizing each word to be sure of spelling, punctua- 
tion, and penmanship, mercilessly marking each problem in red. We see 
far too many students in our freshman writing courses who are writing- 
apprehensive. Donald Graves expresses well the problem with such 
evaluation: 

Writers leave the shelter of anonymity and offer to public scrutiny 
their interior language, feelings, and thoughts. As one writer 
phrased it, "A writer is a person with his skin off." 

There lie both the appeal and the threat of writing. Any writer 
can be deeply hurt. At no point Is the learner more vulnerable than 
in writing. When a child writes, "My sister was hit by a tcrck yester- 
day" and the teacher's response is a red-circled "tcrck" with no fur- 
ther comment, educational standards may have been upheld, but 
the child will think twice before entering the writing process again. 
Ina.ie and apathetic writing is often the writer's only means of self- 
protection.'*^ 
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Even though Graves is speaking of younger student writers, the principle 
he advances is nonetheless valid for college writers: as an act of human 
communication, writing deserves a human response. Teachers must 
learn ways of responding to writing before grading it. They must learn 
the importance of letting student writers know that their messages have 
been received and then of using that response, primarily through ques- 
tions about content, to guide any revision those writers should make. 

Readings 

Mary Beaven. "Individualized Goal Setting, Self-Evaluation, and Pfeer Eval- 
uation." In Evaluating Writing: Describing, Measuring, Judging, cd. Charles 
R. Cooper and Lee Odell. Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1977. 

Charles R. Cooper. "Holistic Evaluation of \\^iting.*' In Evaluating Writing, 
Muriel Harris. "The Overgraded P^pcr: Another Case of More Is Less." In 

Haw to Handle the Paper Load, ed. Gene Stanford. Urbana, 111.: National 

Council of Teachers of English, 1979. 

R. Baird Shuman. "How to Grade Student Writing." In How to Handle the 
Paper Load, 

P&m Waterbury. "The Red Pencil Blues." The Inkwell 14 (1976). 
Joui nal Assignments 

1 Describe the best and worst experiences you have had with a teacher s 
response to or evaluation of your writing. What was the nature of the 
response or evaluation? How helpful or unhelpful was it? From your re- 
sponse here, develop a rationale for responding to and evaluating student 
writing. 

2. Respond to assigned readings. 

In-Class Activities 

1 In peer groups, have students respond to and evaluate sample student 
papers. Groups should write a terminal comment for each paper and jus- 
tify both the response to and evaluation of each paper. 

2 Teach holistic scoring, using sample papers collected from various fresh- 
man composition classes. 

Formal Writing Assignment 

Outline your rationale for responding to and evaluating student writing. Re- 
spond to and evaluate two essays (either from your own class or provided by 
the instructor), justifying each in light of your rationale for response and 
evaluation. 

Error 

While it may be discussed in the context of response versus evaluation, 
error in student writing is important enough a topic to warrant separate 
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treatment, because writing apprehension most often stems from the 
fear of being incorrect. Teachers with little or no experience in com- 
menting substantively on student writing find errors in grammar and 
mechanics quantifiable and easy to mark. But in order to respond to the 
writer whose **sister was hit by a terck yesterday," the teacher must learn 
to look past the spelling error to consider the content first. 

New teachers need to understand that the way they {>erceive error in 
student writing will help determine how they respond to that writing. 
To see problems in grammar and mechanics as the final, most important 
measure of writing is to limit severely, if not to destroy totally, the value 
of writing for the student. This is not to say that grammar and mechan- 
ics are unimportant; surely they are. But they should not be seen as the 
most important aspect of writing well. 

Instructors should learn to do error analyses and should be aware of 
the view of error expressed by Mina Shaughnessy in £rcrs and Expec- 
tations. In this work, Shaughnessy points readers toward a new way of 
thinking about error, and her findings have helped many teachers find 
ways of coping with seemingly limitless error in student writing. One 
passage of her work is particularly representative. In it, Shaughnessy 
analyzes a paragraph of some eighty-nine words and finds thirteen that 
are wrong. Of the thirteen, however, ten are attributable to the same 
mistake, two to another, and one to another. So the number of errors at 
work in the paragraph is not thirteen but three. Rather than seeing a 
paragraph bleeding in red ink off the page, the student sees something 
manageable — three errors instead of thirteen.*^ 

Readings 

James L. Collins. "Dialect Variation and Writing: One Problem at a Time." 
English Journal no. 8 (Nov. 1979): 48-51. 

Sarah DTloia. "Teaching Standard Written English."" Journal of Basic Writing 
1, no. 1 (Spring 1975): 5-lS. 

Betty Rizzo and Santiago Viliafane. "Spanish Language Influences on Writ- 
ten English "Journal of Basic Writing 1, no. 1 (Spring 1975): 62-71. 

Mina P. Shaughnessy. Errors and Expectations: A Guide for the Teacher of Basic 
Writing. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1977. 

Journal Assignments 

I Of what importanceare grammar and mechanics in writing? In the teach- 
ing of writing? Why and how should wc teach grammar and mechanics? 
2. Respond to assigned readings. 

In-Class Activities 

1 From response to readings, develop a consensus on how to teach grammar 
and mechanics in the context of a writing class. 
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2. Using peer groups, h^,c students do an error analysis for each of several 
papers, with Shaughnessy's text as a guide. Have them suggest ways of 
remedying any problems they find. 

3. Using peer groups, have students develop individualized goal-setting pro- 
cedures, with Beaven's essay as a gu'de. (See the preceding section's read- 
ings.) Have them suggest ways of remedying any problems they find. 

Formal Writing Assignments 

1 . Outline your rationale for error analysis. Then analyze a student essay and 
outline a strategy for dealing with the problems you find in it. (Note: The 
essay to be analyzed may come either from the novice teacher's own writ- 
ing class or may be provided by the training course instructor.) 

2. Develop several strategies for teaching grammar and mechanics in a writ- 
ing class. Use one or two of these strategies in your own class. Describe 
what you did and why. How successful was it? If you were to use these 
strategies in your class again, what would you change about them? Why? 

The course outlined here is nothing if not rigorous. It involves a great 
deal of reading and writing, but the rigor is not a quantity-for-quanti- 
ty Vsake kind of rigor. The readings, activities, and writing assignments 
are designed to engage the new teachers in the course, to challenge 
them, so that they examine their individual approaci.<:s to writing and 
teaching writing. The benefits of such a tiaining course can be substan- 
tial. By considering the best of current writing theory and research, 
novice teachers can gain new insight into what it means to be a writer 
and a writing teacher and so develop increased or renewed respect for 
writing and the composition class. Such development can, in turn, begin 
to redefine the basics and so break the "schoolmarm*' mold. Most im- 
porunt is the potential transfer of what new teachers learn into their 
individual classrooms. If inexperienced teachers come to value writing 
as more than mechanical skill, then they can provide their own students 
with a positive experience in a writing class. And when freshman com- 
position students have a good experience in a writing course, they will 
be more inclined to take additional English courses, both in writing and 
literature. 

Those of us responsible Tor training new writing teachers must help 
them become more informed about a subject vital to an English depart- 
ments survival. Our job is to help redefine the basics so that inexperi- 
enced teachers see student writers and their individual writing 
processes as the focal point — the true basic— of any course those teach- 
ers present. If we can create a climate in which those attitudes toward 
writing that should be changed can in fact be changed by such redefi- 
nition, then we can help revitalize rhetoric so that it is no longer the 
'^dreariest and least profitable part of the waste that the unfortunate 
travel through in Freshman English.*' 
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Writing is too important a means of learning to be dismissed simply 
as grammatical and mechanical skill. ^ can be an exciting and indeed 
profitable activity for student and teacher alike, especially when we view 
the writing course as crucial because it provides the tools for effective 
learning across the curriculum. We must VN-ork to help students and in- 
structors alike come to value writing in a comprehensive sense. The log- 
ical place to begin such work is in a training program for new teachers 
that is solidly grounded in theory ^nd research and that encourages new 
teachers to develop and implement a student-centered writing 
curriculum. 
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TA Training: A Period of Discovery 



William F. Ii mscher 
University of Washington 



Although the training of teachers of writing in university assistantship 
programs undoubiedly vanes throughout the country, all of these pro- 
grams ought to take into account two basic questions; (1) How can a TA 
training program be reconciled with an effective writing program? and 
(2) What is the role of the director in creating the proper climate for 
learning by students and teaching assistants alike? 

For years freshman writing programs have been ciiticized for sub- 
jecting new students to inexperienced teachers after those students in 
their senior year of high school have probably been taught by seasoned 
veterans. The implicit criticism is that the college instruction is inferior, 
that young assistants could not possibly do as good a job as more expe- 
rienced teachers, either those in high school or in the college depart- 
ment. That, of course, is a dubious assumption. 

Freshman English classes do have one major disadvantage when they 
are compared with most other beginning college offerings. They rep- 
resent the ronrinn;irinn of a long series of required classes in Enflish; 
they are not the beginning of something new. Yet students characterist- 
ically expect the college experience to be something new nonetheless. 
Can freshman English be different if it is just more reading and writing? 
Obviously, it can be in terms of the selection of things to be read and the 
challenge of topics to be assigned. But curriculum is not the topic here. 
Teachers are. Teaching assistants, if properly trained, can bring new 
vitality to the study of English. 

The New Tfeacher 

Almost without exception, teaching assistants I have known (and I now 
have a roster accumulated over a period of twenty-eight years) approach 
their duties with enthusiasm. With fear and trembling, too, but with the 
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same kind of anxiety that characterizes any bold adventure. In their 
high expectations of this new venture and in their vulnerability, they are 
not unlike the students whom they will be teaching. They are both pur- 
suing higher levels of learning— the students at the freshman level, the 
TAs at the graduate level. I never discourage TAs from telling students 
exactly who they are and what their status is. Students and TAs are en- 
gaged in a common enterprise of learning, and that can be an important 
bond of identification. They live in the same world; they do their work 
in the same places. Students frequendy do not see regular faculty mem- 
bers in the same way. Professors somehow live in a different world of 
learning, seemingly more remote, more theoretical, more specialized, 
more settled. Needless to say, many of these perceptions are wrong, but 
students' perception of a gap bet .;ecn themselves and theii more estab- 
lished teachers is not. Teaching assistants, then, by their youthfulness 
and relative inexperience paradoxically have a built-in advantage, unless 
they deliberately adopt mannerisms and strategies that sever the natural 
working relationship they have with students. Fresbnian students are 
more willing to write for someone who is likely to accept their ideas and 
values because no matter how bad their writing is, students character- 
istically attribute low grades to some fundamental disagreement be- 
tween them and the teacher about content. 

Despite the identification that arises from a bond of youthfulness, 
teaching assistants, ironically, are not always as disposed to open-mind- 
edness as more experienced teachers are. Nor are they as tolerant of 
poorer work or incompetence. They are often shocked by the first pa- 
pers they get. They need to be thoroughly cautioned to treat those 
themes genriy. To destroy the first papers in an effort to prove that high 
standards are the new order is only to sidetrack the whole venture from 
the very beginning. It is difficult at a later time to bridge the rift that an 
indiscreet handling ot hrst papers can cau^c. 

"Anxious" is the exact word to describe first-year TAs as they ap- 
proach teaching, even if they have had experience teaching things other 
than writing. We are asking them to do something they know very little 
about. Most of them are able and experienced writers, although they 
may have had no formal writing instruction at the college level, many 
having been exempted from the college writing requirement. They draw 
on their intuitive resources for writing and on their critical judgment 
derived from reading, but they have seldom had to verbalize how they 
do what they do or why they respond to writing as they do. The first 
thing a director must do is assure TAs that they know much more about 
writing than they think they do. Orientation should bring to a level of 
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conscious awareness many of the assumptions on which they operate. It 
should also provide a coherent scheme for thinking about teaching. 

Kenneth Burke's pentad works w^onderfully well as a means of organ- 
izing all of the major considerations regarding writing and the teaching 
of writing into a plan for an orientation program. In brief, Burke says 
that anything involving motive can be thought of as if it were a drama, 
including actions, actor/agents, a scene (time and place), means, and 
purpose. The introductory orientation for teachers of writing can con- 
veniently treat the actors, purpose, and scene: who is involved, why, 
where, and when. The act of teaching (action) and methods of going 
about it (means), on the other hand, require continuing attention 
throughout the school year. 

Oiientation 

The three-day orientation program session for new TAs that we have 
before classes begin opens with a description of the University of Wash- 
ington and a profile of our student body. Significantly, our average fresh- 
man student has a CPA from high school of 3.4 on a 4.0 scale, though 
despite this select quality, most students still come to the university un- 
practiced in writing. Given the opportuiiity to write and revise, however, 
they learn fast, bringing into play resources they have developed as su- 
perior students Obviously, this is a situation different from that in many 
other colleges. TAs need to know not only lhat they have to adjust their 
attitudes and strategies to this particular student body, but, moving on 
at a later stage to other places, that they have to assess what conditions 
exist there. 

Further, in our setting, we treat TAs as regular instructors, respon- 
sible for preparing their classes, reading student papers, and giving 
grades. This, too, is a different attitude from that found in many 
schools. Yet defining expectations makes clear what TA responsibilities 
are. 

In his discussion of actor/agents. Burke points out that every agent 
may have coagents or counteragents. This point is useful in defining 
teacher-student relationships. Many students look on teachers as 
counteragents, as enemies, particularly if they do little more than find 
fault with student writing. TAs do not always realize that they need to 
think of themselves, together with students, as coagents working to over- 
come the common enemies of incommunicability and confusion of 
expression. 
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Seeking coherence in thought and expression is one of the main pur- 
poses of writing. Most TAs, not having thought consciously of their writ- 
ing as one of their own most significant means of learning, 
characteristically talk about communication when they are asked why we 
should bother to teach writing. Communication as the prime motive for 
learning to write or teaching writing can be seriously questioned, and 
students often do. Technology makes it easier and easier to avoid writing. 
The point needs to be made that means of ovz\ communication simply 
do not place upon the sender the same demands for structure, accuracy, 
and style that writing does. At any rate, an orientation program should 
help TAs think through why they are being called on to do what they 
are doing. Superficial objectives produce superficial programs. 

What is the act of teaching composition? What does a teacher of writ- 
ing say and do? Classroom strategies constitute, of course, one of the 
major conceins of anyone teaching composition. Many instructors are 
competent readers of student papers, but they have strong reservations 
about what to do with class time. They fall back on the cliche that com- 
position is do-able but not teachable. They deny or ignore a body of 
recent research that can inform both teachers and students about the 
complex form of behavior that writing represents. If writing were only 
a skill, we would certainly have been remiss not to have come up with a 
simple way of teaching it by now. 

Our preliminary three-day orientation session can begin only in a 
limited way to deal with the act of teaching itself. Orientation in some 
form or other has to continue throughout the first year. In these terms, 
TA training takes on two dimensions. (1 ) training for the immediate task 
of teaching courses to which assistants are assigned, and (2) preparation 
for the academic environment in which many of them will find their 
future occupation. Thus our preliminary orientatio»i serves mainly to 
offer assurance to a group of concerned novices and to familiarize them 
with the two matters that will most affect their exf>erience as teachers of 
writing, making assignments and evaluating writing. The continuing 
concern with day-to-day classroom practices has to be treated in other 
ways. 

The eighteen hours of our orientation sessions are divided equally 
between large-group sessions and small-group discussions, each led by 
an experienced teacher. The TAs have assignments in advance. They 
compose theme topics. They comment on student papers. They prepare 
a lesson on an assigned topic. They respond to one another's work and 
generally begin to face some of the typical questions that they will need 
to answer as teachers. 
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Responding to Studerd Writing 

Since students "sually consider evaluating and grading among the most 
important thing s a TA does, and since appropriate comments on papers 
are one of the most helpful things a writing teacher does, we place 
strong emphasis during orientation on responding to student writing. 
At the end of the three-day sessions, each TA receives a student theme 
to comment on and grade as if it were the first writing assignment sub- 
mitted by a student. T\vo assistants who work with me re^id the com- 
ments and write a brief critique of each evaluation, emphasizing matters 
of tone. The student's first response to the instructor's comments is all 
too often a lasting one. We therefore try to encourage instructors to 
learn how to make appropriate responses before their future students 
have even submitted their first papers. 

After students have written their second themes, the instructor has 
evaluated thf m, and the themes have been revised, we ask TAs to submit 
an entire set of papers for review. My two assistants on this occasion 
examine thf work in detail, hold conferences with the TAs to discuss the 
results, anc( write a summary report for me. This careful review is 
clearly one of the most important and helpful parts of our continuing 
orientatior program. I have had teachers returning to school for an ad- 
vanced de.^ree with as much as ten years' experience tell me that no one 
had ever boked at their work. Yet the> discover important things about 
themselves when someone else carefully examines their ways of evalu- 
ating student papers. 

After looking at a TA*s responses to student papers, we sometimes 
have to tell some that they are doing too luuch. They are overwhelming 
the students, and they are also burdening themselves unduly by spend- 
ing too much time on each paper. Some people have to be encouraged 
to try selective emphasis — a kind of primary-trait analysis when students 
have been told in advance what the major emphasis will be. All compo- 
sition teachers have to learn that every detail of every paper need not be 
scrutinized. Such an approach only reinforces the typical attitude of 
students that nothing they do can fully satisfy an English teacher. Dur- 
ing the orientation sessions, I repeatedly quote William Stafford's v/ise 
A'ords, which for me have become a kind of gospel; "In matters of writ- 
ing, we must forgive each other much." 

All our new TAs teach the same course. During thr orientation, they 
receive a general syllabus for that course setting forth the objectives, 
requirements, and an overall teaching plan for the entire quarter. On 
each Tuesday of the first quarter, TAs receive a supplementary syllabus, 
discussing the topic for that week, su^nmarizing recent research, sug- 
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gesting a number of teaching approaches, c»nd always providing a list of 
theme topics that TAs themselves have prepared during the introduc- 
tory sessio . The syllabi may run from eight to ten typewritten pages, 
single-spaced. They are not prescriptive in the sense that they direct 
everyone to be on pages 59--63 on a particular Wednesday, but they do 
expect everyone to be teaching the same topic for the week, perhaps 
prewriting, paragraphing, or sentence variety. The syllabi provide back- 
ground and resources. TAs are still left with the challenging task of 
planning what will happen during each fifty-minute class session. One 
of the fundamenul premises of our training program is that individuals 
must be able to discover their own talents for teaching. Like writing it- 
self, teaching is a practice. 1 here is no sati:^?'~tory way to learn about it 
in the abstract. Even observing, helpful as that may be, is different from 
practicing. Ho\/ does one learn when to be flexible and when to provide 
discipline, for instance? Inexperienced teachers can be cautioned about 
obvious pitfalls. Beyond that, they have to have the freedom to fail as 
well as to succeed and to realize that a failure this week is not a major 
disaster, as long as one is willing to acknowledge that something did not 
work and to try something different next dme, or the same thing in a 
more fully thought-out way. 

I encourage TAs to tc^Ik with me and my assistants about teaching 
and to discuss problems with their offi<-emates. We pair new TAs with 
experienced ones. This plan denrinds rotating offices at the end of each 
year, but the effort is worthwhile in encouraging informal exhanges on 
a daily basis. 

For those who are uncertain how to plan class sessions, we also keep 
resource files in the freshman English office, indexed by topics such as 
voice, diction, mechanics, and heuristics. These files include dittos and 
descriptions of lesson plans that others have found useful. They are 
available for cribbing. 

Our training program is not as sink-or-swim as this description may 
suggest. It is an approach that provides some preliminary instruction in 
the fundamental skills of teaching, then throws TAs in, each provided 
with a life jacket and an assurance that someone is available to help if 
he or she feels desperate. I understand why some of them go through 
the first few weeks with trepidation, and why they think they need mo\ - 
supervision than they actually get. But I have more trust in them than 
they have in themselves. They learn quickly that certain things about 
teaching cannot be taught, they have to learn by doing. TAs work hard 
because they do not want to fail. They learn efficiency under pressure, 
and their initial uncertainties diminish quickly. As full-fledged teachers, 
TAs learn to respect what they do. In fact, in a graduate school setting 
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that too often forces them as students into passive, subservient roles, they 
derive emotional support from the activity of teaching. 

Do TAs ever take advantage of this autonomy? Only rarely. I contend 
that no intelligent person likes to appear a fool before twenty-five other 
people, even if no superior is watching. A director cannot constantly 
supervise or intervene. Letters I have received through the years from 
individuals who have served as TAs in English refer repeateciy to their 
appreciation of the fundamental trust that was granted them at the 
Same time that they were getdng strong support. Training programs 
should not be planned in terms of possible abuses. They should be 
planned to make the best possible use of the intelligence and invendve- 
ness of those who are teaching. 

Observation 

From the time I taught in junior high school many years ago and was 
prompted by my experienced colleagues always to have a "canned les- 
son" available for an unannounced visit by the principal, I have been 
skeptical about what one sees, either good or bad, on the occasion of a 
single visit, expected or not. From time to dme, I have been asked by a 
TA to visit in order to diagnose why a class has not been going well. My 
response has always been that, if I visit, I will visit for a week, not a single 
day. In that period of dme, I can usually make some assessment. Since 
I cannot visit everyone on that basis, I visit no one except on request, 
and everyone is considerably happier. But that does not mean that I do 
not know what goes on in the classes. One of the main sources of infor- 
mation is student surveys, designed e.S{>ecia)]y for our wridng courses 
and sufficiently open-ended to permit students to write their own 
thoughts. Through these, I have a fine sense not only of the classroom 
situadon but also of the temperament and habits of the instructor. 

In order lo overcome the sense of isolation that can develop in a large 
teaching program, we conduct what we call a cooperadve observation 
program, adapted from a program used at Indiana University undei 
Michael Flanigan. Huring the fall quarter, new TAs are divided into 
pairs and asked to observe each other. In the winter quarter, new TAs 
are paired with more ^experienced assistants, and they observe each 
other. 

The program, however, is more than visitation. It consists of three 
stages. The pair first meet for a pre-observadon conference. They define 
for w^^lH other what they intend to accomplish during a class session and 
indicate any pardcular things they would like the other to observe. All 
observations are intended to be descripdve, not judgmental. What are 
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the students doing or not doing? What is their attitude toward the 
teacher and of the teacher toward them? What kinds of questions are 
students asking? What kinds of questions is the instructor asking? TAs 
are provided a guide for class observation— what to look at and look for. 
They learn that observation is a skill in itself. 

Following the observation period, the two again meet to discuss re- 
sults and to talk about teaching in general. Then each writes a report to 
me, not evaluating the teaching of the other, but commenting on the 
value of the experience itself. Characteristically, most people say that 
observing is more valuable than being observed. That comment in itself 
may be defensive because almost all of the assistants reluctantly antici- 
pate being observed and begrudge the time they have to devote to it. 
After it is over, the reactions are quite different. They unanimously 
agree that the experience is illuminating and productive. (I would add 
that I attribute their favorable response to the fact that they are being 
observed by their peers.) On being observed, two TAs made astute 
comments: 

Being observed was valuable for mc because it gave mc b?ck my 
consciousness of what happens during a class period. 

I wondered if my rather fragile equilibrium wo.id survive obser- 
vation. But it did. In fact, weathering the observation process gave 
me more confidence* in myself and my teaching. 

Observation of others provides perspecnve — perspective on the 
range of possibilities in teaching and perspective on oneself, typified by 
comments like these: 

I am impressed how a good-spirited, nondirective woman can en- 
gage a somewhat lunatic class like this one. It reminds me how hard 
I have 10 fight myself not to be authoritative for the sheer hell of it, 
just because I know it is easier to do. 

This kind of revelation— that other TAs have to deal with the same 
problems I was facing in my own class — was, for me, the most im- 
portant benefit of cooperative observation. 

Even more helpful was realizing I wasn't a failure just because I 
didn't have a perfect class every time. 

I learned a lot: that I have a lot to learn. 
These are reassuring comments. They indicate the almost unreason- 
able expectations TAs set for themselves, contrary to the cynical motives 
some directors attribute to them. Observation tempers their demands 
on themselves, not in the sense that they compromise for less than their 
best efforts, but that they realize their best efforts may at times be mis- 
conceived or misdirected — failings of us all. 
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It is not possible to describe in detail other elements that are a part 
of our TA training program: videotapes, student surveys, grade-distri- 
bution reports, and voluntary meetings for those who want to share 
teaching experiences. The year's orientation culminates during spring 
quarter, when I have individual conferences with new TAs to review the 
year's work and to reflect on the teaching experience. These are usually 
honest and thoughtful exchanges that help me assess what commitment 
to teaching, especially to the teaching of writing, these individuals may 
have. They are conferences that give me continuing assurance that the 
training program works. 

The Director's Role 

What should be apparent from this description is that a major portion 
of a director's time must be concentrated on the TA training program 
itself if it is going to succeed. No one can teach full-time and direct the 
program as an overload. It is my opinion that good training programs 
are rare, chiefly because they are not adequately financed, in English as 
well as in other departments. Directing must be the prime responsibility 
of one professor, preferably a senior one. It cannot be something extra. 

Training programs also suffer from transience among directors, an- 
other consequence of inadequate financing and of the attitude that di- 
recting can be done by almost anyone in the department. In fact, in some 
colleges, directing is even seen as a chore that everyone at some time or 
another ought to perform, regardless of his or her qualifications or in- 
terest. In still others, the job is seen as a stepping-stone to more lucrative 
administrative positions. 

What a good training program needs is stability It ought to have the 
continuing guidance of someone who considers the position a specialty. 
New rhetoric programs throughout the country are now training teach- 
ers who see themselves as specialists in writing and the teaching of writ- 
ing These are people who will bring professional status to composition, 
who will study and engage in research, who will publish, and who will 
bring to their v/ork the kind of understanding and resourcefulness that 
the job demands. That kind of training and experience will also qualify 
specialists to direct new-teacher training programs, and give directors 
an ethos. That ethos is the same influence any good teacher ought to 
have on students. A director's aUitude about the importance of writing 
will become the attitude of the assistants. They will learn the value of 
teaching writing. They will learn respect for what they are doing and 
not simply anticipate the time when they will graduate to what are too 
often considered the more significant areas of English studies. 
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TAs are student teachers, but they do not want to be thought of 
merely as apprentices. In fact, over a relatively short period of time, one 
can observe their growing cynicism about the lowly place they hold in 
the academic hierarchy. That too, unfortunately, is a foreshadowing of 
their forthcoming careers. Having reached the pinnacle that a Ph.D. 
represents to them, they once more start at the bottom professionally. 
That adjustment is likely to be easier if the training they have already 
received has prepared them to be self-sufficient and flexible teachers 
capable of adapting to varying academic situations. Only a training pro- 
gram that has helped them develop independence will adequately pre- 
pare them for the much greater autonomy they will exercise as regular 
faculty. 
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Perhaps the most pressing problem TAs face when starting their college 
teaching careers is "What am I going to do in my class?" Part of their 
training should therefore address this problem by providing them with 
numerous classroom approaches among which they can choose. But 
part should also emphasize that thoughtful teaching approaches exist 
in a context of theory and research. Those of us familiar with writing 
theory and research know the expertise that writing teachers with such 
knowledge bring to their classroom practices; they understand writing 
processes and the problems that beset writers at all levels of develop- 
ment, they analyze writers' needs and try to solve them in informed and 
systematic ways; and they develop and refine pedagogical approaches 
that, because they are derived from theoretical guides and research 
support, have an intellectual foundation that gives teachers sound rea- 
sons for choosing one approach or strategy over another. 

TA training at the University of Colorado at Denver aims at linking 
pedagogy to purpose by helping TAs see how theory, research, and 
practice are interconnected. Though our TAs eventually teach at all 
three levels of the freshman composition program (English 101, a Basic 
Writing course; English 102, the general university expository writing 
course; and English 103, a research writing course), they begin with 101. 
So, my focus here will be on how they are trained to teach Basic Writing — 
as the course exists in the context of the entire program. Since the 
courses in our program are integrated in theory, research base, and 
pedagogy, TA training in Basic Writing has much carryover to other 
courses. The training consists of a presemester orientation and a series 
of vigorous staff workshops, the combination of which ensures that 
knowledge about writing connects with TA teaching experiences. 

Presemester Orientation 

At an August orientation meeting, TAs receive our booklet "Notes to- 
ward a Definition/Description of the Writing Program and Courses," 
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explaining the theoretical and research foundations for our program. 
These are derived primarily from James Moffeti's developmental the- 
ory,» James Britton's talking and writing theory,^ Peter Elbow's writing 
process techniques,' Mina Shaughnessy's error analysis/ Donald 
Graves's process-conference model^^and the work of other researchers.^ 
Since the classroom model is essentially a writing workshop in which 
students develop their writing in an active, process-oriented, collabora- 
tive setting, the concomitant teaching strategies suggested in the booklet 
include such approaches as free-writing; journal keeping; prewriting, 
writing, rewriting, and editing; peer collaborations; "showing writing" 
exercises;^ and process conferences. 

The booklet also describes each course in terms of its students and 
course goals, which further help TAs plan their courses. In this first 
instance, the following section from the booklet describes the students 
TAs can expect in their Basic Writing classes: 

Students enroll in the course because they perceive themselves as 
needing fundamental help with most aspects of writing, or because 
their writing has been identified through diagnostic testing as need- 
ing concentrated work in scribal fluency, basic sentence and para- 
graph structure, and a number of grammatical/mechanical areas. 
Most arc writing apprehensives who have a history of failure in En- 
glish classes and little experience as writers. Virtually all lack con- 
fidence as writers. Yet, once this confidence builds, they discover 
that they have rich experiences and insights about which to v/ritc in 
ways that will interest others (peers, teachers). They need to under- 
stand and master essentials of writing just to ensure their survival 
in the university. They need a realistic understanding of the com- 
posing processes available to them as writers. They need to under- 
stand prewriting, writing, rewriting, and editing as discrete yet 
reciprocal phases of composing. Also, they need to understand the 
similarities and differences between spoken and written language, 
and the power and situational appropriateness of each. They need 
constant and close guidance while logging a lot of time writing and 
while having someone respond to their writing in a supportive and 
instructive manner. Finally, they need the motivational context of 
"real writing" — which assumes an audience that responds to the 
content and mechanics of their writing. Most of these students find 
that working with a teacher who is genuinely interested in their ideas 
and the most successful transmission of those ideas comes as a novel 
yet welcome experience. 

In the second instance, the booklet states these general course goals for 
Basic Writing: 

I. To reduce writing apprehension. 
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2. To develop student understanding of phases in and strategies for 
composing. 

3. To promote student appreciation for the play, the beauty, and the 
power of language. 

4. To develop student understanding and application of the rhetoric 
of the sentence, the paragraph, and the essay. 

5. To develop student ability to use the usage forms and mechanics 
of edited American English. 

6. To ensure that students* writing develops to at least the level of 
competency expected of them in English 102. 

At this orientation meeting, we examine the writing program as a whole 
and the place of each course in it. We review the booklet — discussing, 
clarifying, and extending principles and practices. Thus, being familiar 
with the entire program and with their respective courses, knowing 
whom to expect in class, and having some broad goals to guide them 
gives individual TAs a vision of their work shared with other Basic Writ- 
ing teachers, while also giving some unity to all three levels of the 
program. 

The second handout at this meeting is a collection of articles address- 
ing key practical issues; writing apprehension,® journal writing,^ 
"rehearsals,"*^ collaborative writing groups,** writing processes,*^ as- 
signment making,*' and evaluating and responding to writing.*^ The 
readings provide additional insight into the program's rationale and de- 
scribe many good teaching techniques, and since TAs read them in 
preparation for teaching, the readings extend our discussion beyond 
this orientation. 

Though this meeting is all talk and thus still mosdy theory for TAs, 
it remains an essential part of their training insofar as it provides both 
an intellectual and a practical introduction to teaching writing. TAs be- 
gin to s^nse the rich professional camaraderie they share with their col- 
leagues, both here and elsewhere, in addressing teaching issues and 
problems. These TAs gain, in short, a far broader view of their coming 
work than if they were merely handed a list of disparate teaching tech- 
niques. This is particularly true of those teaching Basic Writing courses, 
in which the complexity of student writing problems and their solutions 
calls for a sophisticated understanding and humane application of the- 
ory, research, and suggested practices. 

Staff Workshops 

The second feature of our approach is a series of staff workshops held 
regularly during the school year. Part of the dme in these workshops is 
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spent on the interchange of problems encountered in teaching and 
group efforts at solving them, and part is spent in sharing effective 
teaching strategies. But the bulk of each workshop aims at developing 
further one of the key issues introduced in the orientation meeting. 
Over the course of a school year, we will consider in some depth such 
topics as writing apprehension, assignment making, collaborative writ- 
ing groups, individual conferences, prewriting techniques, dialect influ- 
ence on writing, and composing processes. Prior to each workshop, TAs 
prepare by rereading articles from the collection of readings and, in a 
number of ways, applying the information to their teaching. The intent 
of such combination of reading and application is for TAs to see the 
interrelationship of writing research and classroom practice, and 
thereby enrich their insight into teaching. The key here is for the work- 
shop leader to devise some strategy whereby TAs apply or discover the- 
oretical principles and reseaich findings in their work with students. I 
will illustrate this approach with three sample workshops of most con- 
cern to TAs teaching Basic Writing, though these workshops are of much 
interest to those teaching other courses as well. 

Worksliop: Witing Apprehension 

Preparation for this workshop begins at the start of the semester, when 
I ask TAs to have their students fill out the Daly-Miller 26-item measure 
of writing anxiety.*^ The data from this measure become a pretest of 
sorts with two uses: it gives TAs direct information regarding the indi- 
vidual students' apprehension, and, since the Daly-Miller questions have 
some redundancy (e.g., three questions concern evaluation, four con- 
cern audience), student responses often indicate whole-class trends. 
Therefore, TAs can use the results to structure their courses to meet 
both individual and large-group instructional objectives, such as reduc- 
ing fear of evaluation, or reducing writers' blocks. 

For example, Linda Vegh, a TA whose Basic Writing students filled 
out the measure, found that the majority of her students had little con- 
cept of other-than-teacher audiences and did not like the thought of 
others in class reading their writing. These results corroborated what 
Linda had read in studies of writing apprehension.*^ Accordingly, she 
used this information to establish teaching objectives to combat these 
sources of anxiety. She developed collaborative writing groups in her 
class more slowly than she had originally planned, starting with anony- 
mous sharing of student writing at first and moving next to paired shar- 
ing and then to small groups of four or five students. This approach 
limited response and criticism at first, when the threat of "publication" 
loomed large, while it also built students' confidence in exposing their 
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work to others. Linda also found that student fear of using incorrect 
grammar produced "getting started" and "organizing" blocks, that they 
had much fear of teacher evaluation, and that they had little confidence 
in their ability to do well in any composition class. She then incorporated 
specific strategies to meet these problems, such as Peter Elbow's thirteen 
methods for getting started called "loop writing,"^^ and the elimination 
of letter grades on papers. 

Prior to our midsemester workshop on this topic, Linda had her stu- 
dents fill out the Daly-Miller measure again. She then compared these 
responses with the earlier ones, and was delighted with the results, for 
they showed that she was meeting her objectives of reducing apprehen- 
sion: her students were enjoying having wider audiences read their 
work; writing blocks had been reduced, as had fear of evaluation; and 
the general level of writing anxiety had diminished. Linda's presenta- 
tion of her findings at the workshop enriched our discussion of writing 
apprehension, for she was able to speak from recent and direct appli- 
cation of the research and was able to describe the benefits she and her 
students had derived from he/ applied research. The workshop thus 
crystallized the connections between the readings and actual classroom 
experiences. 

Workshop: Assignment Making 

TAs prepare for this workshop by rereading Eleanor M. Hoffman and 
John P. Schifsky's "Designing Writing Assignments" and Helen J. 
Throckmorton's "Do Your Writing Assignments Work?" *® Each TA also 
chooses an assignment he or she feels meets the criteria for a good as- 
signment as specified in either article; this assignment can be one he or 
she has used in class or v*ould like to use. These assignments are dupli- 
cated in advance for others at the workshop. 

1 begin by passing out and reviewing the following statement, which 
serves as a theoretical guide for the workshop. It reiterates that part of 
the writing program rationale which argues that the "assignments" of 
real writers (professional writers, teachers) are the best models for stu- 
dent's assignments:^^ 

What Do Real Writers Do? 

They (i.e., people at certain levels of maturity and ability, with cer- 
tain interests which may not be ours, with rich backgrounds and 
experiences, and with definite opinions of a variety of subjects) write 
to someone (a well-defined audience) about something (with which they 
are familiar) for a purpose (e.g., to express their feelings, to describe 
something, to persuade, to analyze) in a certain way (e.g., compari- 
son-contrast structure, inductive/deductive development, formal/in- 
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formal tone, reasoned/emotional, first person/third person point of 
view). 

They Write to Someone about Something in a Certain Way for a 
Purpose. 

In other words, each writing task a writer faces will differ, depend- 
ing upon such specifications as those cited above. Yet in setting out 
to write, writers cither know in advance or discover as they write the 
specifications of their assignment. It is knowing these specifications 
that enables them to write what they need to write. 

Lfeing real writers* assignments as our models, we review the criteria 
set forth in the two articles and then examine each sample assignment 
the TAs have prepared. Our framework for this analysis is simpie: I ask, 
"What wcald Hoffman and Schifsky, or Throckmorton, say about how 
well this assignment meets their respective criteria?** This framework 
forces the TAs to examine the assignments strictly according to the cri- 
teria, and the subsequent analysis and discussion of assignments is lively, 
focused, and most instructive. TAs begin to see both the strengths and 
weaknesses of their assignments as we focus on the criteria met as well 
as those unmet, and then discuss how the assignment could be revised 
to include the unmet criteria. We find, for instance, the absence of the 
specified-audience criterion in such assignment questions as '*What do 
you hope to explain to your reader?** — hardly a well-defined audience. 
Or, we find a clearly articulated purpose and audience, as in "Your pur- 
pose in this assignment is to capture the personality of the person you 
interviewed. After reading your interview, your classmates should know 
something about the character of the man or woman with whom you 
talked.** 

The entire process of preparing and critiquing assignments does pre- 
cisely what a good learning experience should do: it produces change. 
Some TAs change their assignment-making practices by simply reading 
the articles; others change during the workshop as they begin to under- 
stand why an assignment is inadequate or why their students have trou- 
ble completing it. By focusing on the assignments* strengths as well as 
weaknesses, TAs connect the principles of good assignment making with 
their examples and, in doing so, firmly integrate the two. 

Workshop: Peer Editing Groups 

This final example concerns a workshop, also near midsemester, in 
which TAs exaniiiie llie effectiveness of their students* coiiaborative 
writing/response groups. Preparation begins at midsemester, when TAs 
have their students respond to a course evaluation that includes a section 
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for assessment of the use of writing groups in the course. TAs review 
student response to this section, looking for any trends in student opin- 
ion (good or bad) and any problems related to the approach. The intent 
here is to have the TAs collect the raw data and sort through the infor- 
mation to make sense of it themselves. 

This assessment has many benefits. First, it gives TAs direct feedback 
on the effectiveness of writing-group approaches while they still have 
half the semester to change or refine them. Second, since TAs look for 
trends in the responses, they examine their data much as an applied 
researcher would — for generalizations that give insight and direction. 
Finally, because they bring their findings to our staff workshop, we can 
collectively examine the trends and problems they find, and connect 
these findings with the research that informs the writing-group model 
in the first place. 

I begin the workshop by listing on the board and discussing some of 
the research on collaborative writing groups: the talk-write model of 
composing,^" the importance of integrated language functions (speak- 
ing-listening-reading-writing) as they reinforce and support one an- 
other,^* trial-error-feedback-reinforcement learning,^^ writing as an 
active human phenomenon," the impact of immediate audience re- 
sponse,^'* and the growing critical independence writers develop 
through the writing-group approach. Taking time to review the prin- 
ciples gives the rest of the meeting an integrative context, one in which 
the practical (their evaluation results) can more immediately relate to 
the theoretical (the research). 

It works. TAs talk about the trends they see, the problems they need 
to solve (on which we collaborate), and how both are related to the re- 
search. None of this happens in any neat, mechanical way, for the dis- 
cussion moves swiftly from findings io suspected problems to personal 
anecdotes to connections with research, sometimes all within a sentence 
or two. Often TAs talk their way to flashes of insight— "Aha" moments, 
the kinds in which v^e as educators most delight. I will share some 
examples. 

At our most recent workshop on "Peer Writing Groups," one TA dis- 
cussed the "biggest trend" in her Basic Writing students' evaluations: 
"They weren't getting enough honest response from one another," she 
said. "This seems part of the 'human* dimension of the model— that 
they need to be real with one another. This forced me to stop and say, 
'How can I correct this?'" In our subsequent discussion of how this 
problem could be met, she remarked that perhaps she should talk with 
her students about how most of them wanted more honest comments on 
their work, though they felt reluctant to provide them. Opening up the 
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issue with the class, she felt, would improve the quality of the students* 
responses. The workshop participants agreed and commented further 
that doing so would highlight the human dimension she wanted to 
emphasize. 

Another teacher hit on both the interrelatedness of language func- 
tions and the growing independent critical judgment fostered by the 
group approach when she remarked, "It would be interesting, in the 
beginning of the semester, to establish with the students reading criteria 
for examining one another s work; then intermittently evaluate the cri- 
teria with them and see how they change, see if they become closer read- 
ers, more critical readers; and by the end of the semester, see if they 
have come any further. It would be interesting to see how their criteria 
change." 

This growing independence was illustrated as another TA relished 
the fact that his students had reached a point through the writing-group 
approach where they would independently seek an audience for any- 
thing they wrote. "I had several students say that from now on anytime 
the) wrote anything, they were going to get more of their friends to read 
it and comment on it. I knew then that the approach must have worked." 
I responded that, indeed, an ulterior goal of the approach is to have 
students no longer need teachers; hence the title of Peter Elbow's Writing 
without Teachers}^ He continued by emphasizing the role of audience 
feedback in his students* development. "Theyjust like the idea of getting 
feedback and having big holes checked out. They had learned that they 
needed to be more aware of the audience and they had become com- 
fortable enough with feedback that they wanted it and were going after 
it on their own." 

1 have conducted many staff workshops of the sorts described above, 
and the results are always tlie same. Practice connects with research, 
insights spring from analysis and discussion, and TAs go back to their 
classes with a far richer understanding of their work than they had pre- 
viously. Coupled with the initial orientation meeting, these workshops 
constitute our training program. TAs read about theory, research, and 
pedagogy, engage in situations where.they collect data firsthand or nia- 
nipulate their classroom materials, and participate in workshops in 
which the readings, data, materials, and classroom practices come to- 
gether to enrich teaching experiences. 
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The Teaching Semmar: Writing 
Isn't Just Rhetoric 



Nancy R. Com ley 

Queens College, City University of New York 



Most universities with large freshman Ehglish programs staffed by 
graduate students require teachers new to the program to take a semi- 
nar in pedagogy. Traditionally, such seminars read and discuss compo- 
sition theory and attend to such practical matters as evaluating student 
papers, preparing assignments, and so on. While such seminars are use- 
ful for new teachers of writing, helping them through their first teach- 
ing experience and laying the groundwork for further courses in 
rhetoric and research, they tend to ignore the needs of those who will 
not be specializing ip rhetoric. With their singleminded emphasis on 
composition, they reinforce the existing split between writing and liter- 
ature. What such seminars should do is to introduce theory and practice 
applicable to teaching writing not only in freshman composition but in 
other courses in the arts and sciences, showing teachers how to use writ- 
ing as an integral part of their teaching. Such a course should make use 
of composition theory, literary theory, and creative writing techniques. 

A Fragmented Profession 

A training course integrating these three segments of the graduate cur- 
riculum would go far to bridge those notorious gaps that exist in English 
faculties among the literature people, the creative writing people, and 
the composition people, with the latter being the least respected grou^^. 
Paula Johnson, Director of the Expository Writing Program at New York 
University, presents one reason for these gaps: 

Literary scholarship does not strive to effect anything, except maybe 
an advancement in academic rank for the scholars. Composition 
research, on the other hand, tries to do something to what it studies. 
The social anabgue is plain: The leisured elite and the rude 
mechanicals.^ 
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And from the literary side we hear Helen Vendler, in her presidential 
address to members of the Modern Language Association, deploring 
the public's lack of understanding of "what we do as scholars and crit- 
ics." She includes what might be read as a challenge to composition 
people: 

The divorce of composition from the reading of powerful imagi- 
native writing is our greatest barrier to creating an American public 
who understand what we love.^ 

Vendler's intent is noble in taking up "the question of how best to teach 
others to love vhat we have loved," and I am sympathetic; however, I 
wish she had suggested to her scholarly audience that they bestir them- 
selves to learn how to teach writing with as much love and expertise as 
they devote to teaching literature. This is the real challenge to the 
profession, the task of changing deeply ingrained habits and prejudices. 

When I started my graduate work in a department which then suf- 
fered from acute tripartition, I was led to believe that people who spec- 
ialize in connposition do so because they are neither bright enough to be 
literary critics and scholars nor imaginatively talented enough to be cre- 
ative writers. I believed that composition was something that duller 
freshmen needed, and that because such students were boring to teach, 
they should be taught by duller graduate students. The brighter grad- 
uate students should be rewarded with sections of introductory litera- 
ture courses. Of course, I was relieved and happy to be among those so 
rewarded. My attitude changed during my graduate career as I began 
to realize that many of my Ivy League students needed help with their 
writing, and as I discovered through work in creative wridng and in the 
teaching of literature that it was possible to teach writing effectively and 
with pleasure. This moment of truth occurred at the end of an intro- 
ductory poetry course in which students were writing responses to po- 
etry, analyses of poems, and poetry itself. What struck me when 
evaluating the semester's work — which averaged eighty pages of writing 
per student — was not only that the students' comprehension of poetry 
had improved, but that their writing had also improved significandy 
without any comments from me on style or mechanics. 

I now direct a freshman composition program, and I am regarded 
curiously by some, especially literature people who believe that no one 
chooses to teach writing to freshmen — they do it because they have to. 
Composition has gotten a bad reputation because it has been taught so 
badly by so many for so long. The worst of the composition people per- 
petuate this bad image. They are poorly read in literature, believing 
that behavioral theory holds the key to success in teaching wridng, or 
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counting tagmemes and making neat and meaningless charts, or search- 
ing for the Ur-sentence which, since it holds the key to all grammatical 
sentences, will allow them to plug Basic Writers into a computer and thus 
^olve forever all those nasty remedial problems without human interven- 
tion. These people have no sense of the play of language, no idea that 
writing can be pleasurable, so determined are they that it should be 
prescriptive; and they usually write jargon themselves. 

The other two English groups deserve criticism as well: the worst of 
the creative writers exist in little hothouse worlds hoping sprouts of 
deathless prose or poetry will poke their pale heads out and blossom 
into something publishable in a tiny journal with an odd name. They 
condescend to teach occasionally, and allow their adoring sycophants to 
be totally self-indulgent. You can spot the worst of their students at once: 
nothing they write is punctuated, and random thoughts ricochet across 
the page. Among the worst of the literary people are those who rely on 
an aesthetic approach ("Ah, there Shakespeare says it all!") or a my- 
explication -of the-text approach ("What Yeats really means to say 
here . . . For both these types, the text is a beautiful artifact, a shrine 
to be worshiped, or a wonderful puzzle to be taken apart, piece by piece, 
and then restored to its exquisite unity before the students' adoring (or 
glazed) eyes. 

And so, to graduate school come the products of some or all of these 
worsts: students who took dreadful courses in freshrnan composition 
taught out of grammar handbooks by people who hated teaching it, 
students who write poems but have never taken creative writing because 
those who did were considered kooks; students who are fairly adept at 
cranking out papers such as "Sounds of Music in Swinburne's Atalanta 
in Calydon:" Today's graduate students have a better attitude toward 
composition than I had when I was a new graduate student. They know 
that in the present job market they must have experience in teaching 
writing. Yet I know that though they will undertake the teaching of 
freshman English willingly and even with enthusiasm, many really 
yearn for the day when they can teach a literature course and impress 
their dewy-eyed students with their One Right Reading of "The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock," just as their professors had done in those 
sophomore surveys of modern literature. Each year, nonetheless, there 
are a few more students who think of specializing in rhetoric. Often, 
these students are a little older, many of them having resumed their 
education after unsatisfactory experiences in secondary-school teach- 
ing, where they have found the curriculum they must teach too rigid. 
For them, the teaching of literature has been little more than a discus- 
sion of the plot and a quiz on the questions following the abridged selec- 
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tions in the anthology. The teaching of writing has consisted of long 
sieges with a grammar book and not much actual writing assigned be- 
cause of the number of students they must teach. 

I think they are all here because, like Helen Vendler, they too love the 
profession of English and still believe that the teaching of English should 
be pleasurable. They are right, and they are the people who can help 
the fractured English profession mend itself. Mending involves the ac- 
knowledgment that each segment of our profession has something to 
learn from the others, and that reading, analyzing, and writing have for 
years been wrongfully taught as separate skills. The most useful train- 
ing for graduate students, then, should be a combination of theory and 
practice from composition, literature, and creative wiiting. An essential 
part of this training includes heightening the teacher s awareness and 
examination of herself or himself as reader and writer to better under- 
stand the processes of reading and writing. All texts — novels, essays, 
poems, or student papers — should be read as writing. Using a text ef- 
fectively in a writing class means considering its process, the way in 
uhich it communicates to a reader, and how its structure determines the 
way it is read. The goal for new teachers should be a classroom in which 
both teacher and students actively read and write, and where reading 
and writing are the primary subjects of discussion. 

The same principle holds true for the teaching seminar. The reading 
list does not have to be extensive; far more important are thorough dis- 
cussions of issues raised in the readings and active writing both in and 
out of the seminar. I will limit my discussion here to a few texts I have 
found useful, and will provide other suggested readings in a 
bibliography 

Readers as Writers 

Mina Shaughnessy s Errors and Expectations should be required reading 
for everyone teaching composition. It is especially useful in helping 
teachers discern and deal with patterns of error in basic student writing, 
where before they saw only what one colleague of mine described as "a 
word salad." But the book*s usefulness is not limited to the teaching of 
Basic Writing. Teachers at any level need to be *hown — or reminded — 
that student errors and awkwardness in writing result not primarily 
from sloppiness or ignorance but from the struggle to discover what 
they want to say. Putting little red handbook symbols in the margins of 
student papers is not a helpful way to guide students toward that dis- 
covery. Intervention in the process of composing and comments directed 
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toward the writer s purpose are far more useful. For Shaughnessy, the 
process approach applies to the teaching of literature as well. She notes 
that traditional approaches to texts are "largely product- rather than 
process-oriented," with the text standing "outside, separated from the 
reader, impersonal and invulnerable, like some ancient tablet that the 
archeologist struggles to decode.*'* And how does the teacher appear? 
As keeper of the code, mantled in mysterious and powerful authority as 
she or he withholds the meaning — the One Right Reading~-of the text, 
and interpretation becomes a classroom guessing game. While some stu- 
dents find this decoding approach interesting, most find it frustrating 
and not worth the effort to join what appears to them a secret society of 
privileged readers. And, as Shaughnessy points out, such alienation is 
detrimental to the student's development of reading and writing skills; 

This alienation of the student writer from the text robs him of im- 
portant insights and sensitivities, for it is only when he can observe 
himself as a reader and imagine tiiat a writer is behind the print of 
the page that he understands his own situation as a writer. (223) 

What Shaughnessy suggests is "a writing approach to reading" in which' 
"the fact of the reader s response" and "an effort to understand it, to 
discover what in the text or reader's experience created it" predor ,^^nate: 

Reading in this way, the student begins to sense that the meaning 
of what he reads or writes resides not in the page nor in the reader 
but in the encounter between the two. This insight makes him a 
more careful writer and a more critical reader. As a writer, he must 
think about the kinds of responses his words are likely to arouse; as 
a reader, his growing critical stance encourages him to raise ques- 
tions about what he reads, to infer the author's intent, and even to 
argue with him. And of course, these same critical skills can then 
be turned upon himself when he writes, for the purpose of writing 
utterly blurs the line that many college programs draw between 
reading and writing when they have two skills of literacy taught not 
simply in different courses but even in different departments. (223) 

Shaughnessy *s suggested approach not only makes good common sense, 
but is also the basis for much of contemporary literary theory, which is 
deepl) engaged in such basic matters as what we do when we read, what 
writing is, and how writing differs from speech. 

A background in such theory is useful for teachers of composition, 
who need to think seriously about their own processes of reading and 
writing before they can nurture the student's encounter with a text. For 
example, reader-response criticism is useful for working with students' 
subjective responses to texts and for a sense of what the act of reading 
is. For Robert Crosman, "reading Paradise Lost, or any text, is a process 
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of making guesses, perceiving that some of these guesses are wrong, 
and then making improved guesses, which are in turn revised."^ As 
Crosman describes it, the process of reading bears a strong resemblance 
to the composing process of experienced writers, with its recursive na- 
ture, dependence on the memory of what has been written, and aware- 
ness of the ways in which the written will affect what is to be written. 
And as experienced writers are those who have more awareness of au- 
dience than inexperienced writers, so do experienced readers have more 
awareness of themselves as collaborative audience in the process of 
reading. 

Besides experience in reading, how well we collaborate depends on 
what we bring to the text emotionally and intellectually, and on the text 
itself. For, as Umberto Eco points out in The Role of the Reader, **a well- 
organized text on the one hand presupposes a model of competence 
coming, so to speak, from outside the text but on the other hand works 

to build up, by merely textual means, such a competence You cannot 

use the text as you want, but only as the text wants you to use it.''^ Build- 
ing such a competence is the writer's role in this collaborative effort, and 
the text "cannot be described as a collaborative strategy if the role of its 
addressee (the reader, in the case of verbal texts) has not been envisaged 
at the moment of its generation qm text" (3). Eco's diagram and discus- 
sion of the interpretive movement between text and reader is especially 
useful because it attempts to categorize what it is we bring to a text and 
what mental movements we make in the process of reading. Eco s dis- 
cussion is too complex to condense here, but let us ti^ke one area, that of 
the reader s competence, and consider two aspects of that area: the in- 
ferences readers can make in a text and the stores of common or inter- 
textual knowledge, or "frames," as Eco terms them, that they draw on 
to do so. 

It is logical to start a writing course with assignments that call on a 
student's frame of reference: that store of information which the student 
brings from daily life. Here, recall Shaughnessy's suggestion that the 
student be encouraged to understand his or her response to a text. The 
most common responses of inexperienced readers of literary texts are, 
"I couldn't relate to this story," or "I could relate to it." The next step is 
to ask students to say why — in writing. In the process of examining their 
subjective responses, students will read more carefully, and they will 
begin to find the text opening up for them. In their subjective re- 
sponses, student writers may be very autobiographical; they may dis- 
cover things about themselves they'd never realized before, or were 
never able to articulate before. The text provides a framework within 
which to write, taking the burden off the tender and undeveloped "I" of 
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the inexperienced writer. After writing a subjective response, students 
are bttter prepared to look at the text again to see what the writer did 
to elicit their responses. Here is the beginning of critical reading, a skill 
that develops more rapidly after a student has produced a text which is 
the result of an active, productive reading of the original text. Waiting 
assignments should be designed to help students enter into the text, to 
examine the choices the writer made, thereby learning how many 
choices they too have as writers. For example, they might take a Hem- 
ingway story such as "Hills Like White Elephants," which is presented 
mostly in dialogue, and retell it completely in narrative or from the point 
of view of a first-person observer of the scene. How is the story changed? 
How much have they learned about the characters from Hemingway's 
dialogue? From such an assignment, students can learn a good deal 
about narrative, a form of discourse not limited to fiction. 

As students gain confidence in reading and writing, later assignments 
can be more analytical, and the development of intertextual knowledge 
in a more formal sense caiA begin. Drawing on intertextual knowledge 
means, as Eco puts it, that "every character (or situation) of a novel is 
immediately endowed with properties that the text does not directly 
manifest and that the reader has been 'programmed' to borrow from 
th^ treasury of intertextuality'* (21). Such properties include literary to- 
poi, narrative schemes, and rules of genre. Here is an area where the 
teacher must provide outside information because of students' limited 
intertextual information. For example, our response to John Crowe 
Ransom's "Bells for John Whiteside's Daughter^' is further enriched 
when we read its seemingly unusual imagery through the generic frame 
of the Virgilian pastoral elegy, and can then see Ransom's lazy geese 
scuttling across Milton's high lawns. A less sophisticated approach is to 
present a group of twentieth-century elegies for dead children,^ and !et 
students discover the ways in which natural imagery is used. Ransom's 
geese will still stand out. It should also be noted that the students' own 
written responses to a text form a store of intertexts, and that the sharing 
of these responses in the classroom is an integral part of developing 
intertextual knowledge. 

Literature in the Composition Class 

Why use literary texts in a fre;;hman composition course at all? Let us 
consider what James Moffett has said in Teaching the Universe of Discourse, 
Moffett, with his emphasis on the dialogue between writer and audience, 
suggests assignments based on a speaking-writing connection, the "very 
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profound relationship that exists between literary and everyday dis- 
course A student who writes a play is learning how to converse, to 

appreciate an art form, to understand himself, to describe, and, very 
generally, to write/'' He further argues: 

Creating fictions, imaginatively combining real elements, is think- 
ing. The fact that these elements may be characters, events, and 
objects docs not make a literary construction less an act of thought 
than any other kind of abstraction. Art is simply a different mode of 
abstracting; It is a great mistake for the teacher to imagine an op- 
position between "creative" writing and idea writing. The ideas in 
plays and novels may not be named, as in cxpositbn, but they are 
there. They arc implicit in the selection, arrangement, and pattern- 
ing of events and character. (Ill) 

Semiotician Umberto Eco would agree. For him, not only does the fic- 
tional text provide "instances of every kind of speech act," it provides a 
fruitful area for learning how writing works: 

Certainly, narrauvc texts— especially fictional ones— are more com- 
plicated than many others and make the task of the semiotician 
harder. But they also make it more rewarding. That is why, probably, 
today one learns about textual machinery more from the research- 
ers who dared to approach complex narrative texts than from those 
who limited themselves to analyzing short portions of everyday tex- 
tuality. Maybr the latter have reached a higher degree of formali- 
zation, but the former have provided us with a higher degree of 
understanding. (12) 

Along with that understanding of "textual machinery" come the re- 
wards of working with the richness and complexity of the language of 
literary texts. And literary texts are, presumably, what graduate stu- 
dents in English are most familiar with, and thus the ones that they are 
able to teach with care and enthusiasm. But the same energy and the 
same writing approach can easily be transferred to the teaching of the 
referendal discourse of disciplines other than English. 

The goal is the same, no matter what the text: to enable students to 
"imagine that a writer is behind the print of the page," as Shaughnessy 
said, and to begin to understand what it means to write as a scientist, a 
historian, or an anthropologist. We should follow Moffett's suggestion 
that "a student writing in the same forms as the authors he reads can 
know literature from the inside in a way that few students ever do today. 
If the student has to work with language constantly in the functional 
way the professional does, he will come to know it in the professional's 
intimate way" (7). To learn referential writing from the inside, students 
should be provided with good examples of writing by scientists, histori- 
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ans, and anthropologists showing that writers in other disciplines take 
the same care with language that poets and novelists do. Discussion 
should center on the writer's purpose and the strategies used to carry it 
out. For example, in teaching that perennial favorite of freshman read- 
ers, the Declaration of Independence, one could spend a lot of classroom 
time discussing the structure and logic of deductive arguments. But it 
would more useful to discuss Thomas Jefferson's purpose for writing, 
and why the structure of the deductive argument was appropriate for 
that purpose, and then ask students to write their own declarations of 
independence from some oppressive situation, using Jefferson as a 
model. Similarly, as they read Margaret Mead's "A Day in Samoa," stu- 
dents should be sent out to observe the inhabitants of a particular place, 
as Mead did, and write their versions ("A Day in . . . "), using Mead's 
essay as a model. In using this approach, students recreate the process 
that produces an anthropological essay, and they learn to write from the 
inside. 



The Ibaching Seminar 

In the graduate teaching seminar, a writing approach should be used 
as well. It is crucial for teachers of writing to think of themselves as 
writers as well as teachers of writing, and the awful fact is that many new 
graduate students have done almost as litde writing as the freshmen they 
are teaching. I mentioned above the classroom in which both teachers 
and students write together, and I repeat that suggestion here, because 
it is an important strategy in developing a classroom of differing per- 
sonalities and abilities into a community of writers. Writing should be 
done in the seminar also, as an integral part of its curriculum. If Peter 
Elbow's Writing without Teachers is being read, everyone should free-write 
in the seminar. Graduate students can then experience the terrors, the 
writing blocks, and the excitement of discovery that their students ex- 
perience—and understand better what it is to be an inexperienced fresh- 
man writer 

Another important writing requirement is to keep a journal of one's 
classroom experience, recording and leflecting on what went well and 
what did not in each class. Through the journal one comes to know 
oneself better as a teacher, and in the discipline of keeping a journal the 
teacher can experience what students experience when they are told to 
write and do not really feel like it. As part of the journal, I suggest that 
each teacher keep a record of the progress (or lack of it) of two of his 
o- her students, noting the students' interaction with the class and the 
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teacher as well as evaluating their written work. Such data can form the 
basis for a seminar paper presenting these case histories, augmenting 
journal observations with student conferences and with research done 
into special problems or strengths the students had as writers. 

Another important seminar requirement is the creation, testing, and 
analysis of a writing assignment. In fulfilling this requirement, the new 
teacher must take into account the sequence of a semester's work (Where 
did we start, where are we going, and how fast are we moving?) and the 
needs of her or his students (In what areas do they need more practice?). 
Here is the opportunity to put seminar theory into practice, and to try 
out material one has always wanted to teach. Each seminar member 
must present a report telling what the assignment was meant to accom- 
plish, how it was presentee n the classroom, and what problems and 
pleasures were encountered by the teacher and the students during t^e 
process of writing. The teacher should provide her or his response to 
the assignment as well as a range of student responses for seminar dis- 
cussion. This can be a humbling experience for the new teacher who 
finds that some of her or his students have produced much livelier pa- 
pers than she or he has, either because the students were more imagi- 
native or because the teacher suffered from the dreaded writing-for- 
the-(seminar) teacher syndrome. Such an experience is extremely valu- 
able, even though it may be painful; more often, the new teacher finds 
that she or he knows what students need, and because 5he or he is en- 
thusiastic about her or his presentation, the results are remarkably 
good. We learn more from our students about teaching than we learn 
from books. A poorly thought-out assignment produces poor papers — 
wise teachers know this, and unwise teachers must learn to face up to it, 
and abide by this rule: Never give an assignment you have not tried 
yourself. 

The seminar is also a place to bring together members of the faculty 
from literary theory, creative writing, and composition to have them 
discuss their teaching techniques and theories of writing. No matter 
what our specialties, we all have much to learn from each other, and the 
seminar is a place where we can begin to bridge the gaps in our profes- 
sion in fact and in deed. 
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Fear and Loathing in the 
Classroom: Teaching Technical 
Writing for the First Time 



Don R. Cox 

University of Tennessee 

First, some background information. When technical writing was first 
taught with any frequency on college campuses, about thirty-five years 
ago, it was taught not by English faculty but by engineers and scientists 
themselves. At a few universities today technical writing is still taught 
this way, usually by faculty hired and closely supervised by the engi- 
neering schools. With the rising interest in "high tech" careers gener- 
ated in the seventies, however, many English departments found 
themselves venturing out, some for the very first time, on what seemed 
to be the very thin ice of technical writing. Several universities, mine 
included, went so far out onto this ice as to incorporate technical writing 
(sometimes euphemized into "occupational" or "professional" writing) 
into their freshman English programs, thus exposing dozens of new and 
often inexperienced teachers to the dangers of technical writing. 

New teaching assisunts in our program express a variety of emotions 
when they are told they will spend a part of their first year teaching 
technical writing — shock, fear, even anger. In fact, one assistant told me 
that he would finish his degree early, then resign his position so he 
would not face teaching technical writing in the spring. Such reactions 
may be extreme, but they should not be particularly surprising. Beneath 
this thin ice of technical writing lie the dark, threatening, and particu- 
larly murky waters of technology, filled with quasars, algorithms, and 
megabytes—definitely not a pool into which an English scholar would 
want to slip. Yet despite the technical language that can send shivers 
down the spine, the sometimes ominous and heavy-looking textbooks, 
and the prospect of confronting megabytes face-to-face in the class- 
room, the reality of technical writing is not nearly so threatening as the 
image it projects. 

Although it has to some extent been shrouded in mystery — what one 
technical writer has called an aura of "black magic"— technical writing 
does not require special arcane knowledge.' It is most often practiced 
in what many technical writing teachers call the "real world" (as op- 
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posed, one assumes, to the "unreal world" of colleges and universities), 
by writers who did not necessarily choose it as their career. Although 
there are a few programs in the country that offer degrees in technical 
writing, most professional technical writers have no degrees in the dis- 
cipline, or even much formal training in it. They are either writers— 
often English or journalism majors — with an interest in technology (or 
an interest in the jobs technology can provide), or they are technicians 
who can write. Technical writing is a kind of "borderline" profession that 
draws converts from both the sciences and the humanities. The fact that 
most technical writers like Topsy, "just grew," should allay some of the 
fears of new teaching assistants who feel they must lay aside their train- 
ing and (to speak technically) "retool." Retooling is not really necessary, 
but some rethinking is. 



Stereotypes and Misperceptions 

There are those who argue rather strongly that English teachers have 
no business teaching technical writing at all. J. C. Mathes, Dwight W. 
Stevenson, and Peter Klaver, highly respected teachers and writers in 
the field, recendy contended in Engineering Education that engineering 
educators "must be wary of entrusting technical writing to English de- 
partments" because: (1) English departments primarily teach literature 
and will want to "water down" technical courses with more than a dash 
of the humanities; (2) the principles of technical writing are antithetical 
to the principles of traditional English composition; and (3) English 
teachers are primarily trained in literature and not in the teaching of 
writing anyway.^ Because these objections come from respected author- 
ities (who teach, we might note, in a college of engineering arJ not in 
an English department), and because their remarks reflect the criticism 
most commonly heard about English teachers teaching technical writing 
(and the questions teaching assistants most frequently raise), we might 
examine them more closely. 

The first objection— that English departments primarily teach Hut- 
ature and the humanities— and the third objection (which seems to be 
only a variation of the first)— that English teachers are trained in liter- 
ature and not writing— might have been true once upon a time, but 
anyone who has been involved in teaching English in this country during 
the last twenty years is aware that the rapidly increasing interest in tech- 
nical writing by English teachers can probably be attributed primarily 
to their increasing interest in all types of writing. The fear expressed by 
Mathes, Stevenson, and Klaver that writing courses Uught by English 
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teachers are really only disguised literature couises refkcts a prejudice 
based upon a misperception of what is really going on in English class- 
rooms today. But the misperception is '^ommon. A group of engineers 
involved in an accreditation review of our college of engineering visited 
my office recently. They came into the foreign territory of an English 
department to procure accurate estimates of how much time our fresh- 
man English courses spent on "pure English" (by which they seemed to 
mean grammar) and how much time was spent on *'other things" (such 
as, I suppose, literature and the hazy humanities). Although they came 
seeking specific figures — ' Would you say this course is 20 percent *Eng- 
lish,' or would 30 percent be more accurate?" — they went away somewhat 
disappointed (and, I am certain, more convinced than ever that English 
departments were a hopeless case) when I tried to explain that our ac- 
tivities could not be quantified m such a fashion, and that teaching writ- 
ing was not at all the same a > teaching grammar. It was quite clear to me 
throughout the interview tMat we were not speaking the same language, 
and equally clear that thoy were not awar? there was more than one 
language to speak. 

The misperception of those in engineering and the sciences may 
come from their own experiences with English courses before the fairly 
recent renaissance in writing took place. It is, however, no more intellec- 
tually irresponsible for them to judge us on their brief encounters with 
the humanities than it is for us to stereotype their acdvities — ^and we 
generally do. What would cause a teaching assistant to resign his posi- 
tion rather than teach technical writing if he were not reacting to the 
stereotype — the suspicion that te^i.nical writers must smell faintly of 
chemicals, or have a little grease under their fingernails, or carry sheaves 
of pencils in shiny pocket protectors, or have electronic calculators 
clipped to their belts? 

Although the new teacher of technical writing might smile at the ste- 
reotypes that have been created on both sides, he or she should realize 
that a real temptation t j succumb to the images fabricated by others 
exists, and that he or she should resist it. A technical writing classroom 
is not the place to teach "Bartleby the Scrivener" or "Rappaccini's 
Daughter," no matter how appropriate that might appear. There is, I 
might point out, some debate about hovi much '*art" there is in technical 
writing. There are those who have identified "classics" of technical writ- 
ing — such as the writings of Vitruvius or the euj^ineering documents of 
Herbert Hoover — ^and who have argued that there is more to good tech- 
nical wriiing than a utilitarian "scrub-brush" approach.* Even so, an 
examination of the literary or artistic merits of some technical wriung 
probably belongs in its own "technical literature" course, and not in a 
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writing course, where we already have more than enough to accomplish. 
It would be easy, if a new teacher were not careful, to make every engi- 
neering dean's darkest fears come true. But, if we keep clearly in mind 
the difference between a course in technical writing and a course in the 
humanities for scientists and engineers, just as we keep straight the dif- 
ference between a course in English composition and a survey of Amer- 
ican literature, we should have little problem defying the stereotype 
characterizing English teachers as merely translators of the mysteries of 
poetry. 

In addition to the unconscious stereotyping of teachers and depart- 
ments, there has been, I think, a certain amount of stereotyping of tech- 
nical writing by some technical writing teachers themselves. Teaching 
technical writing, like teaching composition, has not traditionally been 
a job the profession has rewarded. If teaching composition has been 
regarded as one of the "dirtier jobs" in the department— and it has been 
until recent years— then the only thing "dirtier" has been technical writ- 
ing. If composition teaching fell to only the disenfranchised — part-time 
instructors, teaching assistants, and departmental "deadwood'— then 
only the true outcasts, the untouchables, were g^ven the opportunity to 
teach a course so antithetical to the department's primary goals. It is 
little wonder that the have-nots resented those in literature-oriented de- 
partments who gave them the least-wanted jobs of all. There are a cer- 
tain number of articles on technical writing, in fact, that do litde but 
sneer at those departments that have suddenly become interested in 
technical writing, something they had never previously cared about and 
never rewarded anyone for teaching. Perhaps because of this resentment 
among some technical wridng teachers, perhaps because of a desire to 
protect a territory some had carefully staked out, perhaps because those 
who did not teach technical writing wanted an excuse not to do so — 
whatever the reasons, the legend then grew that technical writing was 
'^special," was "different," was unlike other writing and required a 
knowledge of special "techniques," "strategies,'* and "style." 

The generalization that technical writing is so different from other 
writing that, as Mathes, Stevenson, and Klaver argue in their remaining 
objection to English departments invading the field, "some of the prin- 
ciples taught in English composition are antithetical to basic principles 
of technical writing" (331 -32) is, like most generalizadons, only partly 
true. If we believe in and teach the principle of the live-paragraph 
theme, then that principle will have to be unlcc^rned in a teen*, jal writ- 
ing class (and in almost every other writing task most students will face 
outside of composition class). If, however, we believe in and teach the 
principle that writing should be clear, concise, and to the point, we have 
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only assisted the technical writing student to become a better technical 
writer and have inculcated no "antithetical" principles. 

John Walter, coauthor of one of the oldest (and largest-selling) text- 
books in the field, examined the nature of technical writing several years 
ago in an article entitled "Technical Writing: Species or Genus?"* Walter 
concluded, and rightly so I think, that technical writing was simply a 
species of writing in genera! and not properly a genus (what a literary 
critic might label a separate genie). Obviously Walter's pronouncement 
has not been accepted as the final word, for the debate continues. Never- 
theless, Walter's comparisons are very much worth reading and leave 
little doubt in my mind that there are far more similarities than differ- 
ences between technical writing and "conventional" or "nontechnical" 
writing. The work of writir.g theorists and researchers that has taken 
place in the last twenty yea s — Kinneavy's hypothesis, with its identifi- 
cation of persuasi\e, expressive, and referential discourse, for ex- 
ample — only tends to confirm that teaching technical writing is not 
substantially different f om teaching traditional composition, and this 
research weakens the claim that technical writing is something truly dif- 
ferent and even unique. 

The Job of Ibaching Ibchnical Writing 

Now that we have examined some of the controversy over technical writ- 
ing, let us look at the job of teaching it. Technical writing teachers, like 
composition teachers, differ in their approaches to teacliing their 
courses. Since there have been fewer classes of technical writing taught 
than conventional composition classes, it is probably safe lo assume that 
there are proportionally fewer approaches to technical writing, perhaps 
only a few thousand methods. Still, I will sketch out what seems to me 
to be the archetypal course — the one most teachers I have met seem to 
be teaching. 

There is nearly always a term writing project, usually a research pa- 
per ranging from fifteen hundred to three thousand words in length, 
depending on whether the course is being taught in a quarter or semes- 
ter system. Students generally begin the course by writing a proposal or 
prospectus for this term paper. That proposal is usually a formally 
graded assignment also. Then, while students are hurrying to the li- 
brary doing their research (we hope), the basic elements they may need 
to incorporate into their final reports are covered — the abstract, cover 
letter, appendix — as well as certain techniques of technical writing, such 
as mechanism descriptions, process descriptions, and the use of graph- 
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ics. Most teachers ask that these big reports be submitted several weeks 
before the end of the term so they can be graded and returned. Then, 
while the grading is going on and students have essentially finished the 
major portion of the course, student writers are often asked to give oral 
presentations on the subjects of their reports. Although these oral pre- 
sentations are usually rationalized as being similar to "real world" pre- 
sentations students may be asked to give later in life, I think the only 
real justification for them is to give the teacher a breather. I think they 
are a bad idea. The students are almost always extremely poor speakers 
and give terrible presentations; the students observing the "victims" are 
completely bored. It is far better, I think, to wind up the term doing 
something different, such as writing r^sum^s, job applications, or busi- 
ness letters. 

The chief fear teaching assistants have about teaching such a 
course— "I won't be able to grade the papers; I don't know anything 
about science"— is easily eliminated. One of the unique features of tech- 
nical writing is that it is always addressed to a very specific audience. 
Because reports are "situational," that is, because they are written on 
demand, requested at a specific time in a specific context by an individ- 
ual or agency, they are not like self«generated essays directed to whoever 
may stumble across them. Compare any piece of technical writing with 
the timelessness and generality of E. B. White's "Once More to the Lake" 
to see what I mean. A technical writer never sits down, as White presum- 
ably did, and says, "I think Til write up an idea I had yesterday" His or 
her writing is temporal— one consults a service manual when repairs 
need to be made, not to pass the time on a rainy afternoon— and is 
created in response to a particular situation, usually at the request of 
others who are directing the research. And these are very important 
differences. 

The teacher of a technical writing class begins by establishing the 
proper audience for the reports that will be written. There are several 
systems for identifying and classifying potential audiences, but all of 
them include the one important category layperson.^ Here is where most 
teachers take refuge, and they are justified in doing so. In "conventional" 
writing— literary criticism for example — it is possible to read an article 
that is "over your head," too difficult to follow. We usually do not hold 
the critic responsible in these situations (although I suspect sometimes 
we should), but assume that we are not as knowledgeable as we might 
be. That is not the case in technical writing. Because the writer knows 
the context in which the report is written, and knows who its audience 
will be, if the reader does not understand the report the blame falls 
squarely on the shoulders of the writer. In short, if the student does his 
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or her job correctly, it should be impossible for the teacher not to 
understand. 

The real problem teaching assistants face stems from the textbooks 
themselves. Naturally, with dozens of new technical writing textbooks 
entering the marketplace each year, it is difficult to make a definitive 
pronouncement about the present state of all available texts. Still, teach- 
ers will find that the older texts (and in this rapidly expanding field, texts 
become "old" very quickly) tend to cling to what I have called the "black 
magic" approach, hiding behind the mystique of technical writing by 
maintaining that technical writing is something special and different. 
Texts using this approach tend to emphasize the uniqueness of technical 
writing, focusing on forms and formats — and little else. Some books, in 
fact, are only "format" books: "Here is the format for die proposal. Here 
is the format for the progress report," etc. New teaching assistants come 
back from their classes after using such texts contending (1) that there 
is nothing for them to teach because the format says it all, and (2) rhat 
the assignments are difficult to grade — everyone gets an A — because 
the students only need to "fill in the blanks" of the format. Rather than 
finding themselves struggling with a ccurse that is far above their heads, 
many teaching assistants unexpectedly find themselves in a "non- 
course" that is simple to the point of boredom. 

The problem here, however, is not that technical writing is too simple; 
it is that many of the textbooks used do not attack the essence of the 
course. First of all, almost every technical writing textbook available as- 
sumes that students are already competent writers. Anyone who has ever 
taught at the college level will immediately see the fallacy of that as- 
sumption. Teachers should remember thai the students enrolled in tech- 
nical writing course:, are exacdy those students who ^ave repeatedly 
chosen science courses over those in the humanities and social sciences 
(where least a medium amount of writing is sometimes required). In 
short, rather than assuming that technical writing students already 
know how to write, new instructors would do well to expect the reverse, 
remembering that their students are often bright but inexperienced. A 
fair amount of class time will need to be spent on fundamental writing 
issues, particularly on identifying audiences and tailoring prose to fit 
those audiences. Most texts seem to assume that form and content are 
separable in technical writing. Examination and discussion of the 
simple writer- reader-subject triangle (which is something that rarely ap- 
pears in technical writing texts) would seem to be a necessary element 
of any technical writing course. 

A second element of technical writing ignored by most texts usually 
gives students (and indirecdy teachers) more headaches than anything 
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else, and that is thinking, particularly problem solving. After students 
have selected a topic, compiled a mass of data, and created a decent 
proposal, they are usually given a format and told to "write it up." "Writ- 
ing it up" is, of course, the main problem any writer, technical or oth- 
erwise, ever faces. Students, more often than not, will be unable to 
understand and assimilate the data they have assembled. They will not 
know what should go first, what should go second, and what should be 
thrown out. They will not know whether the solution they have arrived 
at is really a solution, or just an extension of the problem. They will be 
unable to separate causes from conclusions. The ability of students to 
resolve these problems will determine their success as technical writers 
and technical thinkers, although the difficulties the students will have 
in this respect will not always be visible to the teacher (who assumes that 
everything is going smoothly) until the end of the term, when students 
suddenly descend on his or her office in despair, ai that point it is really 
too late to explain to anguished students that they cannot solve the prob- 
lems their papers hope to, because they have never clearly identified 
those problems in the first place. Such times are not for a teaching as- 
sistant who is faint of heart. 

New teachers who have been forewarned of such potential traumas 
(and you should now consider yourself forewarned, if you are one) 
should prepare for this eventuality early in the course. Some time must 
be set aside for the study of logic, for task analysis, and for exploring 
various heuristics, as well as for standard material such as induction and 
deduction. Those teachers who are really on the cutting edge may wish 
to explore cultural thought patterns, problems of conceptualization, and 
that which goes by the teasingly simple name creativity. A book such as 
James Adams's Conceptual Blockbusting (New York: Norton, 1980) will 
provide more material than any teacher can squeeze into a term, but 
time spent on such activities will profit both teacher and student when 
the term papers begin to stack up. 

Next, a word about formats. The formats that textbooks present are 
somewhat like styles of documentation — no two, as they are presented 
in print, ar'? exactly alike. That fact is sometimes shocking to students 
when they discover a highly prescriptive format for a feasibility study 
that differs substantially from the equally prescriptive format that ap- 
pears in their textbooks. The differences in formats should not be tre- 
mendously important to teachers, because it is presumably the discipline 
of following a format, rather than the specifics of that format, that mat- 
ters. Still, one wonders why some texts seem to indicate such specific and 
unalterable formats that each technical writing project is mostly a mat- 
ter of putting the final pages in the proper arrangement. 
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Obviously I do not think that focusing heavily on formats is a very 
important activity. What is far more important, I think, is making stu- 
dents understand that they as writers will often select or create the proper 
format for their work. They will have to decide whether a proposal 
should be formal or informal, whether a feasibility study is needed, and 
whether a progress report will help alleviate the worries superiors are 
having about a project or just slow everything down that much more. To 
be sure, sometimes technical writers will be asked to "fill in the blanks" 
of a prescribed format, but even then it is the flexibility of the task that 
creates the problems. Most texts, for example, contain a chapter on 
graphics, and generally these chapters describe the various graphic aids 
available. But what these chapters on graphics usually do not mak'* clear 
is that no employer will ever say "Give me a report with six graphic aids, 
one of which should be a pie chart." Students should understand that 
they themselves will be the ones who decide whether graphic aids should 
be used in their reports, what material, if so, should be represented 
graphically, and which types of graphic aids should be used. All these 
decisions will be aifcaed by the reproduction facilities available to the 
writers. The use of graphic aids is another problem-solving activity; 
these aids should be seen as something that interacts with and reinforces 
a writer's prose, not as something independent from the content of a 
report that is simply dropped in as flavoring or decoration. 

Finally, the emphasis on specific formats obscures the real functional 
nature of technical writing. Technical writing has been called "writing 
that \.^orks"; it is not writing that is "technical" because it obeys a series 
of prescribed formulae. Again, one of the central elements distinguish- 
ing technical waiting from other prose is that it is situational, contextual. 
Approaching the subject through a format-oriented approach causes 
students to lose sight of the fact that their writing has a functional pur- 
pose, a reason for being. For these reasons new teaching assistants 
should be very careful about creating assignments that are "canned," 
because these assignments will not only produce writing that is dull and 
flat, they will also generate writing that has the form of technical writing 
but none of the functional quality that is its essence. For example, telling 
students to include in their term papers at least three graphic aids, or 
to use two footnotes per page, or to include ten items in their bibliog- 
raphies (and these are all things I have seen new teachers do) smacks of 
phoniness. Even sending students to the library to find a topic is a bla- 
tandy artificial exercise. No technical writer is ever told to "find a topic." 

In my experience, the best classes involve an assignment generated 
by the teacher, who serves as a kind of "chair of the board'' of a fictional 
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corporation. The teacher introduces a project with many facets — say the 
rehabilitation of an inner-city ghetto, the development of a new theme 
park, or, one of my favorites, the construction of the mile-high skyscrap- 
er for which Frank Lloyd Wright actually drev/ up the specifications.^ 
The more complex the project, the more topics it will provide (the recent 
World*s Fair, for example, generated hundreds of student papers at my 
university). Students can then be assigned problems roughly parallel to 
their own majors and interests — landscaping, electrical engineering, 
business and finance, etc. They will be forced to conceptualize, limit, 
organize, and actually solve their individual problems in reports that 
will be filed with the chair of their corporation — the teacher. The trick, 
of course, is to come up with the right project, but sometimes the stu- 
dents themselves can help dream up the master project that will gener- 
ate all their work for the next few months. Such an approach should 
stress the functional nature of their writing, tax their problem-solving 
powers to the utmost, produce papers that are very interesting for the 
teacher to read, and, not least important, truly engage students in the 
activities of the class. They will need to know how to describe a mecha- 
nism, or write an abstract, in order to carry out their projects, and this 
need for information can change the atmosphere of a classroom tre- 
mendously Understanding and then writing a paper on "My Last Duch- 
ess" may be necessary for passing an English class, but siudents do not 
always feel there is a real point to such exercises, and frequently attack 
their with less fervor than we would like. The advantage of a "real 
world" project like the one I have described is that its relevance is easily 
grasped by the average student in the class. Students become excited 
when they discover that there is something relevant— finally— about 
English. 

In summary, I would suggest that new teaching assistants lay aside 
whatever prejudices and preconceptions they may have about teaching 
technical writing. It is a subject with its difficulties, but teaching writing 
of any kind always has difficulties; and the genuine relevance of tech- 
nical writing is, I am convinced, the reason that almost all of our new 
teaching assistants, after having been required to teach the course the 
first time, elect to teach technical writing over and over. They very 
quickly overcome their initial fear and loathing. 
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As enrollment continues to increase in lower division technical writing 
courses, English departments across the country are faced with staffing 
problems. Graduate students of literature have long been a valuable re- 
source in staffing traditional freshman composition courses; they can 
be an equally valuable resource to departments who need additional 
faculty to teach lower-division technical writing courses. Many of these 
students have much to offer students in other disciplines. They are ac- 
complished at research; they are skillful, analytical readers; they write 
well themselves; and their love of the language can motivate them to 
handle some of the special problems of style that face technical writing 
students. 

Students of literature often, however, need some help in making the 
transition from the literature or freshman composition classroom into 
the technical writing classroom. We can help them by recommending 
texts and by providing clear, detailed course outlines to guide them 
through their first semesters in the technical writing classroom. Just as 
important, however, is the need to answer some of the questions many 
of them may ask: Just what is technical writing? How can I, without a 
technical background, teach it? Won't I find technical writing extremely 
dull compared to my work in literature? To answer these questions, we 
can begin by helping them place technical writing in a context with other 
kinds of writing, by helping ihem see that the analytical and writing 
skills they have developed as literature majors will serve them well in the 
technical writing classroom, and by showing them that technical writing 
offers interesting and challenging areas for research. 

Defining Ibchnical Writing 

Particularly helpful in defining technical writing, because it helps one 
to see technical writing in context with other kinds of writing, is James 
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L. Kinneavy's discussion of referential discourse in A Theory of Discourse 
(New York: Norton, 1971). Kinneavy breaks the universe of discourse 
into four categories according to the aim of a particular discourse. Al- 
lowing that in all discourse the decoder or audience is the primary ele- 
ment, and that a!l modes of discourse overlap one with another, 
Kinneavy offers four categories: expressive, persuasive, literary, and re- 
ferential. Expressive discourse, which has its focus on the encoder or 
originator, includes individual forms of discourse, such as diaries and 
prayer, and social forms, such as myths and manifestos. Persuasive dis- 
course, which has its focus on the decoder, and in which the acceptance 
of the audience is directly solicited, includes advertising, political 
speeches, and editorials. Literary discourse, with its focus on the signal 
or discourse product, includes the short story, the lyric, the drama, and 
the joke. It is discourse that calls attention to itself "as an object of de- 
light" (88). Finally, referential discourse, the category under which most 
technical writing would appear to fall, has its primary emphasis on 
"reality," on the subject matter to which reference is made. 

Under referential or reality-oriented discourse, Kinneavy presents 
three subcategories: exploratory discourse, such as dialogues and sem- 
inars; scientific discourse, which proves a point inductively or deduc- 
tively; and informative discourse, which includes news articles, reports, 
and textbooks. Viewed from Kinneavy's referential perspective, the 
"technical" in technical writing may he a misnomer. The uninitiated 
often assume that technical writing deals only with writing about such 
subjects as assembling electronic gear or stereo components. Yet much 
of the referential discourse we te^.ch under the rubric of "technical writ- 
ing" has litde to do with describing technology. Students in technical 
writing courses are often involved in many of the types of writing Kin- 
neavy classifies as referential discourse. And literature majors them- 
selves have experience in reading and writing many of these types of 
writing. The expository papers they have written for composition and 
history and philosophy courses, and the analysis of literature that finds 
its way into their critical papers in English couises, have prepared them 
well to teach technical writing students to analyze a topic and organize 
a technical paper. 

Also helpful in defining technical writing is a distinction drawn by 
Linda Flower in "Communication Strategy in Professional Writing: 
Teaching a Rhetorical Case" (in Courses, ComponentSy and Exercises in Tech- 
nical Communication, ed. Dwight W Stevenson et al. [Urbana, 111.: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1981]). In this essay. Flower 
differentiates professional writing courses from other writing courses, 
noting that the foremost goal in professional writing is "to teach students 
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to develop a communication strategy" (34), that is, to make a "self-con- 
scious attempt ... to get through to the reader — to communicate, not 
merely to express" (36). The professional writer — and she emphasizes 
that "professional writing is the writing all of us do after we leave school" 
(35) — needs to be able to integrate his or her purpose with the reader's 
need. In essence. Flower contrasts technical or professional writing with 
expressive writing by noting the former's focus on a reader — and on the 
need to communicate information to that reader. From this point of view, 
audience and communication receive primary emphasis in technical 
writing. This increased emphasis on audience, in conjunction with its 
emphasis on referential aims, is the ;^riniary distinction between tech- 
nical writing and other kinds of writing. 

Emphasis on Audience 

Two essays by Thomas E. Pearsall can be especially helpful in defining 
for the teacher the elements of audience analysis. First, PearsalPs intro- 
ductory essay to Audience Analysis for Technical Writingy ed. Pearsall (Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1969) emphasizes that students must 
learn to think not only about their own purposes but about the purposes 
of their audience— v/hat, in fact, the reader will do with the information 
provided by the technical writer. Pearsall analyzes five different audi- 
ences, the lay audience that reads for interesting facts that add to aware- 
ness; the executive audience, whose motive may be profit; the expert 
audience that desires new information, information that might stimu- 
late research, the tech^iician audience that needs information in order 
to understand and maintain equipment; and the operator audience that 
needs operating instructions. His advice to teachers is to shift their per- 
spective on writing so th a it focuses on the audience's need,> and pur- 
poses (ix-xxii). Then, in "The Communication Triangle" (m Teaching 
Technical Writing. Teaching Audience Analysis and Adaptation, ed. Paul V. 
Anderson [Miami, Ohio: Association of Teachers of Technical Writing, 
1980]), Pctirsall discusses audience, purpose, and message and provides 
a worksheet for helping students sort out these three elemeuts of .he 
"basic triangle of technical and occupational writing" (2). 

In addition to the Pearsall essay, Anderson's anthology contains other 
essays that can help the novice teacher gain insight into teaching audi- 
ence awareness. Myron L. White, in "The Informational Requirtments 
of Waiting," emphasizes that the audience determines not only the lin- 
guistic style of communication but also its content — how much the au- 
dience needs to know in order to perform a particular task. David L. 
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Carson, in "Audience in Technical Writing: The Need for Greater Re- 
alism in Identifying the Fictional Reader/* comments on the functional 
demands of technical communication that require attention to audi- 
ence. And Merrill D. Whitburn, in "Audience: A Foundation for Tech- 
nical Writing Courses/* suggests that teachers of technical writiiig teach 
audience analysis by practicing it themselves with their students and by 
adapting their courses to the specific needs of the students who take 
them. In this respect, Whitburn divides most technical writing students 
into three groups: (1) those who take technical writing courses to pre- 
pare them for communication tasks in such professions as engineering 
or accounting, (2) those who intend to become full-time professional 
communicators, and (3) graduate students who intend to teach or de- 
velop technical writing courses and conduct research in the field (18- 
19). Finally, for further reading, this anthology contains a bibliograph- 
ical essay, "Audience Analysis for Technical Writing: A Selective, An- 
notated Bibliography,** by Whitburn and Michael L. Keene. 

Another eLsay offering helpful suggestions for teaching audience 
awareness is "Teaching Audience Analysis to the Technical Student** by 
M. B. Debs and L. V. Brillhart, in Technical Communications: Perspectives 
for the Eighties^ Proceedings of the Thirty-second Conference on College 
Composition and Communication, ed. J. C. Mathes and T. E. Pinelli 
(Hampton, Va.. National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 1981). 
Debs and Brillhart write that in teaching audience analysis we need to 
go beyond a "cookbook** approach that merely identifies the audience 
and its level of expertise. We need to teach students to "internalize an 
audience, to adopt the role of the reader** (539) in order to help th' m 
develop awareness of the reader *s frame of reference or disposition to- 
ward a subject. Debs and Brillhart suggest that assignments be labeled 
with a defined audience, that instructors respond to student writing in 
fictive roles, and that students themselves be required to assume the role 
of reader of other students* papers. They further suggest that, prior to 
writing a report, students be required to analyze their potential readers, 
including the attitudes of those readers compared to theirs as writers 
and the effect that sections of a report should have on an audience, and 
that they be required to make a case for a specific strategy or appeal. 
This emphasis on audience in the literature on technical writing reflects 
the attention audience analysis often receives in the technical writing 
classroom. 

Emphasis on Visual Aids 

Inherent in the emphasis on audience in the technical writing course is 
an emphasis on visual aids that helps differentiate technical writing 
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from other kinds of writing. 1c enhance the readability and compre- 
hensibility of a piece of writing, the technical communicator must con- 
sider the visual effect of that writing. This emphasis on visual aids 
includes such techniques as the use of white space on the page and of 
relatively short paragraphs to make the page inviting to the eye; the use 
of heads and subheads to guide a reader through a longer piece of writ- 
ing; the use of lists and such graphic aids as bullets to set o^'f their tin- 
tries; the use of charts, tables, and graphs to present statistical 
information; and the use of drawings, photographs, and other illustra- 
tions to develop and complement the text or merely to rest the eye. Visual 
or graphic aids are important to both writer and audience in technical 
writing. As Robert Cury writes in "Visual/Graphic Aids for the Tech- 
nical Report," /oMmz/ of Technical Writing and Communication 9, no. 3 
(1979), they not only allow the writer to condense information on the 
page, but they make it psychologically easier for the reader to grasp 
information. 

While graphics may be unfamiliar territory to the literature major, 
there are some helpful guides available. A. J. MacGregor's Graphics Sim- 
plified. Haiu to Plan and Prepare Effective Charts, Graphs, Illustrations, and 
Other Visual Aids (Toronto: Toronto Univ. Press, 1979) offers a concise 
guide to planning and preparing visual aids. More extensive coverage 
can be found in Robert Leffei ts's Hoia to Prepare Charts and Graphs for 
Effective Reports (New York; Barnes & Noble, 1982). Lefferts offers step- 
by step directions to the nonartist for preparing bar charts, pie charts, 
line charts, organization charts, flow charts, and time-line charts. His 
focus is graphics that are "suitable for inclusion in typewritten re- 
ports and that can be reproduced using the various types of duplicating 
machines available to most organizations and offices" (2). One chapter 
of this text, "Principles of Graphics," applies the principles of unity, bal- 
ance, contrast, and meaning to graphics presentations. Another chapter, 
"The Nine Uses of Graphics," offers suggestions for strategy in the use 
of graphics, and another chapter lists and describes the basic supplies 
needed to prepare the graphics Leffens explains in his book. 

Emphasis on Collaborative Work 

The technical writing course, then, differs from other writing courses 
primarily in its mcreased emphasis on audience analysis, which in turn 
leads to increased emphasis on the use of visual aids. The emphasis on 
audience analysis also fosters an emphasis on purposeful, practical cc! 
laborative work. Collaborative work is important for two obvious rea- 
sons. Students learn from one another when they work together, and 
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since they can expect to work in collaboration with others once they leave 
the nest of academia, working in groups in the technical writing course 
offers experience in an environment similar to the one they are likely to 
find in the professional world. Jone Rymer Goldstein has noted that in 
.iddition t j encouraging stude.?t5 to learn from one another, group work 
offers students the opportunity to engage in authentic oral dialogue and 
to develop skills in such dialogue that will be important to both written 
and oral professional communication ("Integrating Oral Communica- 
tion Skills into the Technical Writing Course," Proceedings^ Twenty-Sev- 
enth International Technical Communication Conference [Washington, D.C.: 
Society for Technical Communication, 1980]). Gerald J. Gross, in 
"Group Projects in the Technical Writing Course" (in Courses^ Compo- 
nentSy and Exercises in Technical Communication, ed. Dwight W Stevenson 
et al. [Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1981]), em- 
phasizes the importance of group woi k in government and industry and 
writes that having students work in groups introduces them to problems 
of organization, style, and scheduling they might expect in the profes- 
sional world, while it gives them a keener sense of audience — ^an aware- 
ness that they are communicating with someone. 

Group work can take a number of forms. Students can be assigned 
to specific grouPd or encouraged to work in groups of two or three on 
a report assignment, or they can wovk individually to research and write 
a report and then work in groups to edit and revise the indiv* lually 
written reports. Both Goldstein and Gross offer suggestions for han- 
dling collaboration in the classroom. In addition, Linda K. Stout Cha- 
\arria, in "Using Workshop Sessions in Teaching Technical Writing," 
The Technical Writing Teacher 9, no. 2 (1982), outlines an effective means 
of helping students learn in a workshop setting, offering advice on such 
techniques as group introductions on the first day of class to get students 
acquainted and talking to one another, effective ways of arranging stu- 
dents in groups, and having students read their papers aloud to one 
another. Further, Kenneth E. Bruffee's A Short Course in Writing (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. Winthrop, 1980) discusses the importance of collabora- 
tive learning in the writing process. Bruffee discusses peer criticism as 
a means of helping students gain audience awareness, and he offers sug- 
gestions for a disciplined approach to peer criticism that involves learn- 
ing to read and respond to a piece of writing in three distinct and 
different ways: descriptively, evaluatively, and substantively. 

Collaborative work has been found effective in teaching composition 
in general, it is especially effective in the technical writing classroom 
because it enhances the students' sense of audience and because it 
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teaches students the reality of work in an industrial or business setting 
where committee and other forms of collaborative work prevail. In the 
workshop, students learn the social reality of dealing with coworkers. 



The Nontechnical Ibchnical Writing Ibacher 

One of the fears often expressed by new teachers of technical writing, 
particularly by teachers with a literature background, concerns their 
lack of technical expertise. Yet this absence of technical background is 
not necessarily a weakness. Technical writing teachers do not need to be 
experts in every field. Like the technical editors Don Bush speaks of in 
"Content Editing, an Opportunity for Growth" {Technical Communication 
28, no. 4 [1981]), their lack of technical expertise may make them better 
able to "spot the occasional gaps in engineering logic" (17). Bush con- 
cedes that technical editors do need to learn a little jargon in order to 
effective as critics. Teachers, too, need to learn a little jargon. But an 
interested reading of a few technical papers can give teachers a passing 
familiarity with the language in a discipline. And in the ongoing process 
of learning, they are apt to ask key questions that make students all the 
more sensitive to the technical words they are using and their reasons 
for using them. Thus, teachers can help students learn that although 
technical jargon has its place if the audience is right, unnecessary jargon 
should be avoided. 

Clearly a teacher with a nontechnical background should never at- 
tempt to pose as an authority in a technical field. But the fact that the 
technical writing teacher is rot an authority in a student's field can often 
lead to a rapport between student and teacher that enhances the learn- 
ing process for both. The fact that students are the authorities in their 
fields enhances their self esteem, so that the teaci er's r le as the writing 
authority becomes less threatening. Because they can maintain self- 
esteem in the face of criticism of their writing, studei.t^ often learn more 
readily, and they are then more likely to leave the technical writing 
course with healthy attitudes toward writing or English courses. 

One of the strongeit advantages of not beirig immersed in students' 
disciplines is that teacners can serve as lay readers. At the lower-division 
level, most of students' work is not highly technical. They are writing to 
the nonspecialist. At this point in their education, students who can be 
taugh: to write with clarity for a lay audience can come a long way toward 
an understanding of v riting and of their disciplines, an understanding 
that can lead to greatr;r clarity in writing for specialists. 
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Research in Ibchm ^-^l Writing 

The novice technical writing teacher should lay his or her fears aside 
and look forward to the challenge technical writing offers. As Don Bush 
says, "Technical writing is a marvelous laboratory for the study of Eng- 
lish. Here we see the very latest language from science, from business, 
from the military, from government, from academia, and from com- 
puterland" ("Content Editing," 16). The technical writing teacher 
should welcome this opportunity to see language in its formative state, 
to learn how jargon may be useful, to help govern the invention of new 
words. 

The literature major, educated to analyze, to research, and to write, 
can appreciate the challenge of the work to be done in the field of tech- 
nical writing. We need to fir \ ways to bring more of the research being 
done in psycholinguistics, ir. communication, and in rhetoric into the 
technical writing classroom. Other areas that need to be explored in- 
clude the effects of the use of various forms of figurative language on 
the readability and comprehensibility of scientific and technical writing. 
One such study reported by Annette Norris Bradford at the Twenty- 
Ninth liiternational Technical Communication Conference (**A Re- 
search Design to Test the Effectiveness of the Rhetorical Schemes in 
En. ..ncing the Comprehensibility of Scientific/Technical Writing," Pro- 
ceedings, Twenty-Ninth International Technical Communication Conference 
[Washington, D.C.: Society for Technical Communication, 1982]) hy- 
pothesizes that the use of figures of speech aids in comprehensibility 
because variation in syntactic arrangement "add[s] regularity of struc- 
ture and create[s] and fulfill[s] patterns of expectation" (E-21). De- 
scribed in the same proceedings are Susan Feinberg's research on the 
correlation of writing apprehension and writing performance in tech- 
nical writing courses at the Illinois Institute of Technology ("Recent Re- 
search on Writer's Apprehension and Writer's Performance") and Maria 
Curro Kreppel's application of literary techniques to the evaluation of 
technical writing ("Help from the Literary Critics in Determining Tech- 
nical Style"). In addition, Philip M. Rubens, in "Needed Research in 
Technical Communication: A Report from the Front,'* cites "creation 
anJ dissemination of information" as the "most dominant feature" (E- 
100) of our society and calls for systematic research in (1) the writing 
process as it applies to professional writing; (2) the impact of technolog- 
ical char.<a;e (in the form of videodiscs, • -or d processors, and laser control 
of printing processes) on "the ways in which we perceive both writing 
and the to ts we create" (E-101); and (3) the reading processes of adult 
readers and the effect of electronic texts on the reader. 
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Another call for research is contained in "Research in Technical and 
Scientific Communication/* by Paul V Anderson, R.John Brockmann, 
and Carolyn R. Miller. This essay introduces their anthology New Essays 
in Technical Communication: Research, Theory, Practice (Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Baywood, 1983). Anderson, Brockmann, and Miller suggest possibilities 
for the contextual study of technical and scientific communication "in 
terms of the discipline*^ that employ it, of historical circumstances in 
which it has arisen and developed, of the offices and laboratories and 
shops in which it is produced and used" (13). Literature majors should 
find particularly interesting two essays in this anthology: James Ste- 
phens's "Style as herapy in Renaissance Science," and James Paradis's 
"Bacon, Linnaeus, and Lavoisier: Early Language Reform in the Sci- 
ences." These essays point to the research potential of the literature of 
science and technology, a corpus of writings that in large part have been 
ignored by critics of language and literature. 

Clearly there is much work to be done in the field of technical writing. 
And literature majors, with a slight shift in orientation, are well pre- 
pared to move into this challenging field. As Carol Yee points out in her 
response to a panel titled "What Beginning Teachers Should Know 
about Business and Technical Writing" (in Technical Communications: Per- 
spectives for the Eighties), technical writing teachers need not abandon the 
humanities in order to teach students to write in their professions. In- 
deed, they can and should bring their training in the humanities — their 
appreciation for the language, their awareness of cultural heritage, their 
ability to see the connections between science and technology and the 
humanities, and most of all their ability to write — into the technical writ- 
ing classroom. Let us welcome this opportunity to share the humanism 
of literature and the study of language with students and professionals 
in technical and scientific fields. 
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Ifl were asked to formulate a single directive for inexperienced teachers 
of freshman English, a commandment summarizing all the lore and 
scholarship in the field of composition, it would be this: Above all, teach 
writing. I believe that no other piece of advice would have been more 
valuable to me a decade ago, during my first semester as a writing in- 
structor, had I been able to perceive how radical and yet how elegant a 
solution to the problems I faced this unassuming guideline could be. 
Then inore than now, i.iuch of what went on in a typical freshman com« 
position course was only tangentially related to the goal of improving a 
student's ability to write. I remember opening my first fi eshman English 
class a^ Ohio State by explaining to twenty-four terrified students that 
Aristode had divided all oratory into deliberative, forensic, and epideic- 
tic types. In subsequent meeti'^gs, I dutifully taught syllogisms, enthy- 
memes, topoi, artistic and inartistic proofs — even the merit of evidence 
obtained through torture — and distributed lengthy lists of barely pro- 
nounceable schemes and tropes, including such useful devices as epen- 
thesis, aphaeresis, and apocope. During the semester I also talked about 
the history of the language, the nature of metaphor, and the production 
of Johnson's dictionary and the O.E.D. As a class we discussed politics, 
film criticism, English literature, advertising, and Latin grammar and 
syntax. Week after week I invented material to fill up the hours allotted 
to talking about writing, borrowing whenever I could from friends and 
colleagues no less reluctant to ride an intellectual hobbyhorse, nor better 
informed about what freshman English should be. During that first se- 
mester, I was actually taking two "rhetoric-related" graduate courses, 
one a history of rhetoric and the other a seminar on teaching composi- 
tion. The former stocked me with categories, terms, figures, and struc- 
tures which I neatly repackaged for my students, the latter convinced 
me of the importance of what I was trying to accomplish in English 100. 
But neither led me to consider how well I was doing what I was being 
paid to do. Enthusiastic and well-intentioned, I shared with my col- 
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leagues an apocalyptic dream that English 100 was supposed to be a 
synopsis of Western culture or the point at which students made a com- 
mitment to the English language as their personal savior. But somewhere 
between paeans to language study and lectures on oxymoron and 
anaphora, the simple imperative to teach writing kept getting lost. 



Tbaching Writing 

I am now convinced that writing can be taught well in different ways. I 
know many teachers who successfully combine seemingly disparate ma- 
terials on the history of the language, linguistics, rhetorical theory, pol- 
itics, and literary study with practical instruction in writing, but such 
amalgamations are ordinarily achieved only after years of experience 
and experimentation. Consequently, until instructors have spent a lot of 
time with students — reading their essays, marking their drafts, listening 
to their questions, solving their problems — I recommend that they re- 
strict what goes on in a writing classroom to what fits comfortably under 
a rather basic notion of teaching writing, to russet yeas and honest ker- 
sey noes. 

Applying this advice is not always easy, particularly for graduate stu- 
dents in English trained to discover and admire subtle and esoteric re- 
lationships between ideas and language. I can without much difficulty 
imagine sincere teachers arguing wittily that a knowledge of the great 
vowel shift is essential to a student's ability to spell, or idealistically that 
no student can expect to write clear, modern prose without being ex- 
posed to Milton, Swift, Dryden, Woolf, Johnson, Thoreau, Sontag, or a 
dozen other prose stylists. Yet neither ingenuity nor idealism ought to 
wield the razor in deciding what is left in or out of a writing course. 
Instead, instructors need a persistent and tough inner voice to register 
caution whenever they find themselves pontificadng on subjects that 
most of their students will not find obviously related to the problems 
they face in writing an essay. 

The problem for new instructors as well as for many experienced 
teachers returning to the writing classroom after sojourns in literature 
courses is figuring out what to teach. I have heard the question put this 
way: What am 1 supposed to talk about for fifty minutes every day if I 
don't have some "stuff" to analyze — a poem, short story, drama, histor- 
ical movement, critical genre, school of artists, notorious figure? Lec- 
tures on grammar and spelling? Discussions of modes of discourse? 
Analyses of model essays? At first blush the obvious answer again is frus- 
tratingly cryptic: The content of any wridng course ought to be writing. 
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Generally, what you, as a new instructor, should do in setting up a 
course in composition is, so far as possible, to design a class that sparks 
the invention of ideas, that encourages exploration of structures and 
styles, that heightens students' awareness of audience and purpose, that 
stimulates, even requires, reassessment and revision, and that simulates 
the procedures professional writers employ in doing their work. The 
writing produced by students in this kind of course — the essays, jour- 
nals, research papers, themes, paragraphs — become not mere assign- 
ments turned in at regular intervals for a grade, but the heart and soul 
of the entire term. And students themselves should be treated not as 
grammatical and stylistic subversives who need to be brought into line 
for the good of civilization, but as apprentice writers filled with 
potential. 

Stimulating Invention 

Students' potential as writers is often least apparent in what they find to 
sa> about any given topic— even topics they know a great deal about. In 
recent years an enormous amount of thought has been given to that 
aspect of composing which, as early as Aristotle's Rhetoric, seemed to be 
the key to effective communication; invention. Scholars and teachers 
have created dozens of schemes, lists, matrices, patterns, devices, and 
questions to stimulate the capacities writers already have for finding top- 
ics and developing ideas. It is both disturbing and vaguely comforting 
that no single system or device seems to have harnessed the creative and 
imaginative capacities of our students to the extent that it can be 
counted on to produce thoughtful, fully developed essays every time. 
Consequendy, what you, the teacher, need to know immediately about 
invention is not how any given system operates but simply that students 
have to be pushed into a relationship with their subjects that reflects the 
value that their material — whether it be the raw stuff of an essay on 
summer employment, Milton's LycHas, or Reaganomics — will have for 
them and for their potential readers. I am not saying that students 
should be asked to write only about those things which interest them, 
because writers often must produce good work about subjects they care 
little about. Instead, inexperienced writers need to be taught to probe 
into the recesses of any subject to discover what there is thai is surpris- 
ing, informative, pleasurable, or useful to a reader. For this reason, 
there can be no lists of "sure-fire, can't-miss" topics, because the subject 
a student chooses is almost always less important than the treatment he 
or she will give it. For the novice instructor who has not yet had the 
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opportunity to read De Inventione or discover tagmemics, the key to 
teaching invention is to ask questions, to stimulate controversy, and to 
encourage exploration. Too simple? Many new teachers panic when class 
discussions run out of control, past the time allotted to them, because 
heated debates and spirited dialectics can seem shapeless, directionless, 
and wasteful. But when discussions are focused on what students are 
writing about, the noise and heat generated are the best evidence that 
invention is taking place and the best catalysts for composition I know 
of. 

Of course, you cannot debate every essay topic your students will 
h .-'e, but you can through individual comments and group work com- 
ment on many of the ♦opic ideas students float. Both you and your stu- 
dents should be honest in assessing a topic — after all, you are critical 
audiences. Tell students when they are treading ground that is already 
worn bare, or treating ideas too simply or naively. Let them know that 
there is a library full of fact and opinion waiting to amplify what they 
believe and know. And don't let personal experiences substitute — time 
and again — for research, thought, and creativity. 

Developing Structure and Style 

Teaching writing also means helping students compose coherent, well- 
organized pieces in appropriate styles, but the most effective way of get- 
ting them to write well is not to describe good prose to them but to give 
them samples of writing to read and evaluate — particularly their own. 
Many experienced teachers of writing will admit that there is, after all, 
not much you can say about organizing essays that has an immediate 
and salutory effect on what students do. Long lists of clever openings 
and closings, elaborate essay paradigms, meticulous oudines, and tesd- 
monies to the structural integrity of the classical oration have only re- 
mote connections to the way students — or teachers — tend to organize 
what they write. Most instructors tend to vacillate in the way they teach 
arrangement between periods of organicism, during which they expect 
students to discover on their own appropriate forms for their essays, and 
reactive periods of formalism, during which they require students to 
produce vigorously crafted pieces with topic sentences exRcdy here, 
points of development exactly there, dudful conclusions, and tough litde 
transitional words at every conceivable juncture. These swings between 
structural anarchy and structural "fascism" really reflect a truism: that 
most writers rely on a bit of constraint and a bit of caprice to get them- 
selves and their readers from one end of a page to the other. Teaching 
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writing means that instead of describing structural paradigms, or 
breaking Antony's lament for Caesar into all its components, or ferreting 
out topic sentences in endless fields of paragraphs, you should spend 
time in class reading your students' essays and having them read one 
another's work, pointing out where the ideas move nicely along, and 
where readers might get lost. Discuss and revise openings that are too 
abrupt, conclusions that do not work, and middles of essays that need 
more development or are just plain confusing. Instead of simply listing 
transitions, show students how to use them. The same direct approach 
works with teaching style. Put a variety of student paragraphs on the 
board and work on them, adding grace and pruning wordiness. Don't 
lecture. I wish I could have back all the classes I wasted describing high, 
middle, rnd low styles and the proper occasions for their use. 

Of course, structure and style in writing depend upon audience and 
purpose. These days it is hard to find a composition teacher who does 
not swear by audience and purpose. But until you have had the time to 
become familiar with the ample literature that treats these aspects of 
composing, you can be comfortable in knowing that the classroom im- 
plications of all the research and scholarship boil down to rather simple 
advice for your students: to write well, they must reckon with audience 
and purpose. You will find that while you can lecture on audience and 
purpose effectively for about ten minutes, you will be teaching these 
concepts in students' drafts and essays for your entire career. 

Designing an Effective Writing Course 

Teaching writing requires you to concentrate on what your students are 
writing, to make their thoughts, their topics, their drafts, their experi- 
ments, their revisions the focal points of your course. What you need to 
do is show them hov/ to be better writers, to work along with them. You 
need to set up your course to allow them to think, write, comment, eval- 
uate, and revise right there in your classroon; so they will be ^ , pared 
to do the same in their dorm rooms, offices, and homes. Their written 
products are the investment they have in your course and the proper 
subject matter of it. A lecture about Seneca's influence on Renaissance 
prose or Newman's concept of a university education may at first glance 
seem more substantive than fifty minutes of silent composing, but that 
is probably a judgment shaped by a reading of audience and purpose 
based on courses other than freshman English. Until you overcome 
these feelings of guilt about not teaching specific content in a composi- 
tion class, you are likely to struggle as a teacher of Wxiting, and many of 
your students will be confused and frustrated. 
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There are dozens of ways to set up effective courses that encourage 
the teacher and students both to explore the process of writing. The 
course designs I prefer are those which allow teachers to intervene and 
comment on essays while they are still in the draft stage and which delay 
the assigning of a grade until a student decides that a given piece is 
finished. Most writing-centered courses also encourage some collabo- 
ration between students on projects, frequent peer-group editing, and 
a great deal of feedback and self-assessment. In any type of course, 
encourage revision. Perhaps the only stupid question an experienced 
teacher of writing can ask is "Should I allow my students to revise?** You 
are not teaching writing if you are not allowing revision. 

The simple imperative to teach writing suggests the relative impor- 
tance of much else that typically occurs in a composition course. Gram- 
mar exercises for their own sake are wasted energy; when they address 
immediate and repeated student needs, they become essential. Specific 
skills and routines that contribute to effective writing of a given kind 
(proper paper format, accurate footnote form) are appropriate mea- 
sures for evaluation; those that are not (tardiness, listlessness, bent cor- 
ners in lieu of staples) can be ignored. Assignments that have a point 
and a specific audience in mind are likely to be more productive than 
those that stem from theoretical systems or a teacher *s personal prefer- 
ences. If you continue on as a composition instructor, you will have 
plenty of time to explore ways of teaching writing that incorporate in- 
tellectual perspectives and subject matters not mentioned or champi- 
oned here. For first-time teachers I would offer this advice: Keep your 
enthusiasm high, your expectations reasonable, and your focus on what 
you are asking your students to do. In &iiort, teach writing. 
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Writing Right Off: 
Strategies for Invention 



Mary Jane Schenck 
University of Tampa 

As teachers of writing, we all want to foster the type of spontaneity and 
imagination that leads to Uvely papers. We are therefore slightly cha- 
grined when we hear, in response to what we believe is a creative assign- 
ment, "i don't have any ideas." Being the articulate and even glib people 
we English teachers usually are, we are quick to offer many helpful sug- 
gestions. But each time we supply the topic, point the direction, or pose 
all the questions, we cut off the possibility that students will reach into 
themselves and discover the sources of their own thinking and feeling. 
The desire — some might even say the compulsion — to organize a class 
to the second and maintain a position of complete authority is unfor- 
tunately common to veteran as well as novice teachers, but it is at least 
understandable in the inexperienced ones. The first few classes can be 
cjn intimidating situation for a young or inexperienced teacher. A nor- 
mal response is to overprepare, to take charge, and to feel totally re- 
sponsible for everything that occurs. 

Being one of those who has tended to overprepare over the years, I 
would not advocate a nonchalance about class preparation that results 
in wasted class time and cynical students. What I suggest, however, in 
place of the teacher-centered, tighdy organized class, is a series of care- 
fully thought-out situations that allow students to work out their own 
processes of invention — not the instructor s. I think we too often take al! 
the initiative *3nd set the parameters of a discussion without realizing 
that our questions and topics can become perimeters and actually circum- 
scribe the debate. Students may lose track of ideas or reacdons they 
might have had that are important to address and perhaps of more 
interest to them thau our own sophisticated perspecdves. 

In our composition courses at the University of Tampa, we assign 
readings or have students see films to generate discussion and provide 
interesting topics for them to use as writing assignments. Although we 
require only a brief reading list, discourage lecturing, and encourage 
all instructors to focus primarily on the process of wridng, these courses 
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are similar to content courses in literature or sociology in that they have 
a body of material to react to. I would defend the inclusion of a definite 
content in a composition course, for it provides much-needed intellec- 
tual stimulation and makes these courses potentially as interesting and 
challenging as any other academic course. But the temptation for all of 
us, veterans and novices alike, is to fill class time with the sound of our 
own voices. We are a bit afraid of silence in response to our questions, 
so we rush to supply answers or rambling restatements of the same ques- 
tions — ^and we are even more afraid of student-centered activities that 
leave us out entirely. 

Yet, if we are to take seriously the importance of invention in the 
writing process, we will be well advised to set up situations that encour- 
age students to take the responsibility for their own processes of inven- 
tion and discovery. A good reading or a thought-provoking film is an 
excellent preparation for class, but the opening of the class session itself 
should emphasize writing as a mode of responding to and analyzing 
what has been read or seen. The prewriting strategies that follow are 
especially appropriate to use as openers for any class or at any point 
when the class is ready to take up new material. 



Journals 

Having students keep journals is excellent writing practice and will pro- 
vide a constant source of ideas and student writing for instructors and 
students to use in classes. Instructors may want to specify the number 
of entries per week, the amount of time to be spent making entries, and 
the general focus of the entries. It is also important to let students know 
that these are public journals, if the instructor intends to use them in 
class. The students can devise a system (e.g., pages folded over) to shield 
from public view any entries that stray into completely personal territory. 
They also need to know that a journal is not a diary or a list of everything 
they did during the day. Entries can be reactions to the readings and 
films for the course, to hot topics in the news and on campus, or to 
material being studied in other classes. Students can use entries to gen- 
erate ideas, solve problems, or merely refkct on what is going on around 
them. The important thing to stress is that the journal is a place to re- 
cord reactions, ideas, and feelings of significance to the student. 

I would have students keepjournals in notebooks separate from class 
notes and have the journals brought to class every day. Several students 
can be asked to read their entries on a given reading assignment aloud 
to start off a class discussion. These entries give the instructor marvel- 
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ous insight into what the students have made of their reading and what 
they find important or puzzling. The conflicting reactions to and inter- 
pretations of the material will also give the students a genuine example 
of the phenomenology of reading, or "reader response." Even if the dis- 
cussion which follows is instructor-led, the questions posed or the issues 
raised can be set by the students themselves at the outset, leading all of 
them to greater involvement (we can always make our own bright points 
later). Journal entries can also be exchanged and used as samples of 
student writing for any number of exercises — rewriting for different au- 
diences, hunting for main ideas and supporting detail, or identifying 
expressive language. Most important, students can use their own jour- 
nal entries as starting points for longer piecei> of writing. They can pick 
out the most interesting entry for the week and expand it, or a peer 
reader can be asked to suggest the most interesting entries. 

Free-writing 

Two varieties of this exercise — undirected free-writing and guided free- 
writing— offer instructors another ^^vrpJlont way to open class. Students 
may be resistant at first to directions like "Write whatever comes into 
your minds and don't stop writing," but they will soon enter into the 
spirit if they are told to keep the pen moving, even if it means writing 
the same word over and over again or writing "This is dumb'' until new 
thoughts enter their minds. It is important to limit the time spent on 
such an exercise (five to ten minutes) and for the instructor to write at 
the same time. If several of the students are asked to read their free- 
writing aloud, the instructor should share his or hers as well, especially 
when first using this exercise in a class. Donald Murray suggests that 
instructors be willing to do public writing on the blackboard while stu- 
dents write. It is very useful for them to see the hesitations, repetitions, 
awkward phrasing, or whatever else emerges from the pen or ch.alk of 
an "authority." The instructor should go over the piece with the stu- 
dents, commenting on what was surprising, what seemed to go well, and 
what seems to be unrelated and best abandoned, allowing students to 
see critical reading as well as writing. In this way students will see not 
only how imperfect an instructor s writing can be but will also see at 
work the critical reading skills they need to acquire. 

Guided free-writing is an excellent way to begin a discussion — a pro- 
vocative question about the reading or a key word will diaw everyone 
into the material at hand and away from the preceding class or personal 
preoccupations. If the instructor merely starts a discussion, one or two 
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students will respond and the others will think they have nothing to say 
or will be convinced, having heard the others, that what they were going 
to say was stupid. Given five or ten minutes to pull their thoughts to- 
gether and put them in writing, they are more likely to feel secure about 
reading them aloud or referring to them later during the discussion. 
One of the major benefits of free-writing is, of course, that gems do show 
up and students can use them later as sources for longer pieces of 
writing. 

Heuristics 

The invention phase of writing may just be the most fun, instead of the 
most frustrating, if the instructor feels comfortable in setting up the 
tasks and can explain, with concrete examples, just how heuristics can 
help to generate ideas. Students can be asked to do tree-diagrams, an- 
swer the journalist's "who, what, when, where, why" about a topic, or 
apply Burke's pentad to describe the action, actors, scene, means, and 
purpose in a topic. Among some of the most familiar and easiest inven- 
tion strategies are brainstorming or list making; Young, Becker, and 
Pike's concept of seeing a subject as a particle, wave, or field; force-field 
analysis; graphics; and a question/answer exercise we call circle writing.* 
In our composition classes, for instance, we have used Friedrich Dur- 
renmatt s The Visit (filmed by Twentieth-Century Fox in 1964) and Ur- 
sula Le Guin's The Word for World Is Forest. The following exercises, 
designed by instructors in the program, illustrate the use of some of 
these heuristics.2 Naturally, instructors will find some heuristics more 
appropriate than others for given material, and one or two would suffice 
for a class. It is helpful, however, for students to be exposed to as nany 
different strategies during the course as possible, for, as Elaine Maimon 
has said, "One student's f euristic is another's writing block."* 

BrainstorminglList Making 

Students are asked to spend five minutes writing words or phrases as 
fast as they can in response to key words or questions. In a second stage 
of the exercise, they are asked to circle related words or several major 
ideas that emerge from their lists. 

The Visit 
Justice 

Peer prf -jsure in Guellen 
Character traits of Claire 
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Impact of credit on Guellen 
The Word for World Is Forest 
Xenophobia 

Reactions of settlers in a new land 

Qualities of Athshean women 

Character traits of one of the major characters 

Particle, Wave, and Field 

Students are asked to consider individuals or events from three per- 
spectives — as an isolated, individual person or event (particle), as some- 
one or something in process (wave), or as a part of a larger network of 
relationships and circumstances (field). 

The Visit 

Particle; Analyze Ill's character. 

Wave: Look at the changes in 111 and his attitude toward death. 
Field: Analyze 111 as a father, husband, citizen, friend, and seducer. 
The Word for World Is Forest 

Particle. Analyze Davidson or Lyubov as representative of human 
nature and Selver as a representative Athshean. 
Wave: How does each of the major characters change? 

Field: Analyze the relationship between the major characters. Are 
they opposites or complementary, cooperative or competitive? 

Word Associations/ Analogies 

Students are asked to generate lists of words or events called to mind by 
terms used in a reading or film. 

The Visit 

Brainstorm examples of present-day communal acts; then search 
for analogies with the situation in the play or movie (religious rit- 
uals, fraternity/sorority initiations, committees, corporations). 

What do the names of Claire's husbands and companions bring to 
mind? 

The Word for World Is Forest 

Look for analogies with the war in Vietnam, British colonialism in 
Africa or India, American wars against the Indians. 
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Look at naming in the novel, e.g., Creechies/Athsheans, Scarface/ 
Selver. 

Look for historical or current parallels. 
Force-field Amlysis 

Students can do this graphic analysis of conflicting values in a text in- 
dividually or in small groups. 

The Visit 

List as a chart the factors for and against taking Ill's life, from the 
town's point of view. 

Follow-up question: How should the society decide which factors 
are most important in making this decision? 
The Word f^r World Is Forest 

List the positive and negative characteristics of the Yumens and 
the Athsheans. 

Follow-up questions: Which society has more positive qualities? 
How has the author manipulated the reader into seeing these 
qualities? 

GrafJiics 

Drawing or sketching is an especially good heuristic for students vho 
learn best through a visual mode. But even the less gifted artistically can 
learn from sketching or laying out diagrams of situations. 

Tfie Visit 

Sketch the opening scene as you imagine :t from the play 
Sketch the town square with Claire on the balcony as depicted in 
the movie. Can you in-agine another setup for those scenes? 

Sketch Claire being di.ven from the town— what are the expres- 
sions on people's faces? 

The Ward for World Is Forest 

Sketch caricatures of all th^ major characters in the novel. 

Sketch the Athshean landscaj/e both before and after the arrival 
of the Yumens. 

Circle Writing 

Students sit in a circle in small groups or as an entire class, and each 
student writes a question he or she has thought of while reading the 
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assignment/ Students should be cautioned not to ask questions that will 
require only a yes/no or factual answer. The sheet of paper with the 
question at the top is passed along to the next student, who is asked to 
write for five or ten minutes in answer to the question. If desired, a 
second suge of the process can be used: the paper can be passed to yet 
another student, who will write a reaction to both the question and the 
first answer. Only the original question-writer's name need be placed on 
the sheet, so that it can be returned to him or hen The question-writer 
should then be asked to write a longer piece based on the original ques- 
tion, using the responses to it to refine, elaborate upon, or change the 
original question and his oi her original thoughts about potential an- 
swers to the question. If another feedback loop is desired, then all names 
should be put on the exercis^e, so that the original question-writer can 
show respondents what he or she ultimately did with the question, their 
reactions to it, and what his or her own opinions are. This exercise is 
excellent for both prewrit^ng and drafting. 

Small-Group Learning 

Small-group learning accomplishes several goals in any class. It fosters 
cooperation and tolerance of others' opinions. It increases the students' 
ability to formulate and articulate ideas, calling on their own resources 
for creative or analyiical thought rather than merely on their capacity 
for data acquisition and restatement.'' In the writing class, small-group 
learning is especially valuable in prewriting because questions or ap- 
proaches to issues raised in small-g.cup exercises can immediately be 
used for first drafts of papers. The groundwork is also laid for the col- 
laborative work on writing invci/ed in peer review, if it is to be used in 
the class. 

The instructor may wish to divide the class or let the students choose 
their own groups (seven students per group is ideal). If a given group 
tends not to be productive because of a poor mix of personalities or the 
presence of too many close friends, the instructor can use an artificial 
means of regrouping the entire class for subsequent exercises. Students 
can be grouped by home states, home towns, birthdays — any gimmick 
the instructor feels will result in a random mix. It is important to let 
students know that the purpose of small-group work is collaboration 
and consensus building rather than competitiveness and determining 
right c: wrong answers. They should be informed that they are not ex- 
pected to use small-group work to learn facts but to analyze, synthesize, 
or interpret material found in their readings. They must also be able to 
see by the quality of the process that the small-group exercises are not 
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time fillers used by the instructor because she or he did not have any- 
thing else to do with the class. The instructor should carefully set up 
each exercise, announce time limits, leave time at the end for synthesis 
of group ideas, point out how the students' ideas are related to the ma- 
terial in question, and point out how they can use their ideas for a writ- 
ing assignment. It would also help to talk to students or give them a 
handout about constructive and destructive roles that individuals play 
within a group. Finally, the instructor should make clear how group 
work will be evaluated. 1 have found that, given a little practice with 
short exercises, a class will readily take to small-group exercises as a 
normal part of each class period. The value becomes apparent to them 
as they gain respect for their peers' opinions and feel a growing sense 
of the importance of their own, so specific evaluation of each small- 
group exercise is not necessary. But it is useful to design several ex- 
tended small-group projects that will be evaluated for credit to encour- 
age students to work outside of class with their peers and take the 
responsibility for a sustained task without the constant intervention of 
an instructor. 

What follows is a description of several brief group exercises that were 
used to generate discussion of works read in our composition classes. 
The time limits are only suggestions; instructors should experiment 
with different limits to detei mine which types of group work need more 
or less time. 

Exercise Based on Readings from B. E Skinner 

1. Individual Brainstorming: 

Think of five things you value very highly. How did they come to 
be of value to you? Who or what influenced the development of 
those values? (5 minutes) 

2. Small-group Work, Consensus Building, Nonevaluative Listening, 
Ranking: 

Divide into small groups. Listen to each student's list of five values 
without criticizing. Try to come to a consensus about the origins of 
everyone's values. Then rank the origins or influences from most 
significant to least significant. (10-15 minutes) 

3. Large-group Work, Reporting, Consensus Building: 

The recorder from each group will read out results of step 2. The 
whole class then attempts a ranking of origins or influences. (5-10 
minutes) 

4. Instructor's Summary: 

Reflect on the students' thinking processes and ask them to com- 
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pare their ideas with Skinner's statement that values are created 
and reinforced by the culture or the environment. (5-10 minutes) 

5. Write-up: 

Have siudents write about their reactions to the discussion — what 
clarification it has brought to their own thinking about values, new 
ideas that occurred to them, and what they would like to write 
about if asked to write a paper on Skinner. (5 minutes) 

Exercises Based on Camus*s ''The Plague" 
Exercise A 

1. Individual Brainstorming: 

If you were suddenly quarantined and confined to this campus for 
an indeterr inate time because oCan outbreak of a contagious and 
deadly disease, what dc 'ou think you would do? (5 minutes) 

2. Small-group Work, Consensuo Building, Nonevaluative Listening: 
Divide into groups, and listen to each person's reaction to the ques- 
tion. Try to reach a consensus about the best course of action sug- 
gested by the group. (10 minutes) 

3. Fishbowl, Consensus Building: 

Choose one representative from each small group and put them 
in the center of the room with tlieir fellow group members seated 
behind them. Have the representatives attempt to reach an agree- 
ment on the most valid response to the situation by arguing their 
groups* positions. Time-outs may be called for the representatives 
to get advice from group members. (15 minutes) 

4. Instructor s Summary: 

Restate each group's major poinU and analyze underlying values. 
Point out why consensus was difficult or easy to reach based on the 
range of values represented. Ask for reactions to the fishbowl ex- 
ercise. What helped or impeded a consensus? (10 minutes) 

5. Write-up: 

Have students write about their choices and have them speculate 
about how the discussion altered or confirmed their original po- 
sitions. (5-10 minutes) 

Exercise B 

1. Individual Ranking: 
Faced by a situation su^h as that depicted in The Plague, what re- 
sponses would be best? Rank your responses from 1 to 10. (5 
minutes) 
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philosophical contemplation 

buying things and enjoying them 

pursuing an intimate personal relationship with 

someone 

practicing your religion 

taking care of others 

recording the events for the future 

attempting escape 

researching the cause of the disease 

organizing people to maintain civil order 

trying to achieve excellence in son-.elhing that was always 

important to you 

2. Small-group Work: 

Have the students discuss their reasons for the ordering they have 
chosen. Have them try to see not only the values underlying their 
choices but also the connections with the characters in The Plague 
and Camus's point of view on the validity of each resrxjnse. (Ob- 
viously, not all responses will parallel the text.) 

3. Small-group Work, Nonevaluative Listening, Ranking: 

Divide into small groups and listen to each member's ranking. Dis- 
cuss what values seem to be behind the choices made. Come to a 
consensus about a group ranking of responses from most valuable 
to least valuable, on a scale of I to 10. (15 minutes) 

4. Large-group Work: 

Have a recorder from each group read aloud the results of the 
group ranking. Discuss the values behind the choices and -vhat 
made consensus easy or difficult. (10 minutes) 

5. Instructor's Summary: 

Point out any values that seem to be unclear to the students. Have 
rhem identify which characters in the novel have the responses in 
the original list (remembering that not all are exactly parallel). (10 
minutes) 

6. Write-up: 

As in exercise A. (5-10 minutes) 

Whatever mixture of prewriting or small-group learning exercises is 
selected, the composition class is invariably enriched by such student- 
centered activities. By using these exercises as openers, we convey the 
important message to the students that their ideas and feelings are at 
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the center of the class. Good writing must spring from personal expe- 
rience and personal conviction, in the sense that both concrete experi- 
ence and abstract concepts must become the students' own before they 
can write well about them. Most of the invention strategies mentis ned 
here are aimed precisely at making ideas that may originate in another's 
work ultimately the students' own as they struggle to understand, react 
to, and formulate new ideas through interaction with peers. Naturally, 
these strategies are not the only ones to create student involvement; we 
need only think of common assignments such as letter writing, peer 
interviewing, and writing for self-discovery that could also be used to 
ensure that students write from a sense of conviction and personal 
knowledge about their subjects.^ The role of the teacher at this point is 
to allow the students' own processes of invention to work. By remaining 
in the background in the early stages, the teacher helps students to de- 
velop more self-confidence about starting all writing assignments, es- 
pecially outside of class. The students will also be primed, by these 
opening exercises, to attend to what should be the primary focus of the 
class — reading and responding to drafts of student work that have 
grown out of previous sessions on invention. At that point, when it is 
appropriate, the teacher will play a more active role by demonstrating 
good critical reading and editing skills. 

Notes 

1. An excellent source for explanations and illustrations of these and other 
heuristics is Wnttng tn the Arts and Sciences^ by Elaine Maimon, Gerald Belcher, 
Gail Hcarn, Barbara Nodinc, and Finbarr O'Connor (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1981). For Young, Becker, and Pike's concept of particle, wave, and field, sec 
Richard E. Young, Alton L. Becker, and Kenneth L. Pike, Rhetoric: Discovery and 
Change (New York. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970). Other useful sources for 
teachers arc Donald Murray, Learning for Teaching (Montclair, N.J.: Boynton/ 
Cook, 1982), Erika Lindemann, A Rhetoric for Teachers (New York; Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1983). 

2. The exercises on The Visit and The Word for World Is Forest wiere designed 
by Professors Frank Gillen, Suzanne Nelson, and Mary Jane Schenck. 

3. Writing in the Arts andSciaiceSy instructor's manual, 21. 

4. I first heard of this exercise from Professors Julie Empric and Richard 
Mathews. 

5. There arc many published sources on small-group learning. I am espe- 
cially indebted for my ideas to Professors Edward Glassman and Eugene Watson, 
who have directed several workshops for our faculty. Sec also Edward Glassman, 
"The Teacher as Leader," New Directions for Teaching and Learning 1 ( 1980): 61- 
70. 

6. Thanks to Professor Jo Ann Valcnti for responding to a draft of this paper 
and for reminding me of these useful assignments. 
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Planning for Spontaneity 
in the Writing Classroom 
and a Passel of Other Paradoxes 



Ronald R Lunsford 
Clemson University 



Last semester one of my students produced a rough draft of an essay 
which began with the following paragraph: 

I am now a first year college student and throughout all of my 
school years I have witnessed, like any teenager, every kind, shape, 
and form of teacher possible. Some were terrible, most were medi- 
ocre, and then there are always the outstanding few, one of whom 
this paper is devoted. She was my twelfth grade Englisn teacher Her 
name was Mrs. Knapp and the course she taught was "Great 
Books." The way she taught was like no way that I had ever been 
subjected too. It was fantastic. I learned more in that one year 
course than any other class that I had taken. 

After this draft was read and reviewed by one of his classmates, the 
student produced a final draft of the essay, which began as follows: 

*'Hcy all you schncrts out there, listen up!" she blared, "wc need 
to get class started, so form a circle." This was a typical beginning 
of one of my favorite classes of all times. The course was "Great 
Books," taught by the fantastic Mrs. Knapp. Her method of teach- 
ing was like nothing I had ever been subjected to, yet it was won- 
derful. I am now a firm believer in her style of teaching because I 
learned more in that one course than in any other course I have 
ever taken. 

The paper which followed this introduction was flawed; it was far from 
perfect. But it stands out in my mind as one of the best revisions I have 
seen in a writing class, and I am convinced that the paper's success can 
be traced to the role that peer-group critiques play in my writing course. 
These critiques do not work magically; the teacher must plan carefully 
before using them if they are to work. 

I recently began a workshop for writing teachers by asking them to 
list all the problems they might encounter should they decide to use 
group critiques in their writing classes: 
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Students can plagiarize from each other. 
Students can be too hard on one another's writing. 
Students can be too easy on one another's writing. 
Students can take bad advice from peers. 
Students can fail to heed helpful advice from peers. 
Students can dominate group sessions. 
Students can refuse to contribute in the sessions. 

Given all of the ways in which group critiques can fail, it is not hard to 
see why many teachers either hav^e never tried them or have given up on 
them after an initial unsuccessful attempt to use them. This is especially 
true for teachers new to the classroom. But there are those of us who 
continue to use groups year after year despite these potential problems. 
Why? And what techniques have we developed to reduce the risks 
involved? 

We use groups to help students begin to view writing as a process 
because group work emphasizes revision. Whether the members of 
groups see a paper only once before it is turned in to the instructor or 
see it at two or more stages of development, the critiquing process sug- 
gests that writers must revise their pieces. Even if peers do not see the 
writing a second time, the teacher will see the draft that was submitted 
to peers and v,all compare it to the final draft. Thus, he or she can de- 
termine whether the final draft represents revision or recopying. 

All too often, students confuse these two activities. Students may be 
required to submit a rough draft, but if no one responds to that draft, 
they can easily fall into the trap of editing — correcting only grammatical 
and mechanical errors — when they should be revising — rewriting to 
make meaning become clear. The peer-group critique ensures that writ- 
ers \ ill get responses to their drafts, and these responses make it harder 
for them to see their task in producing a final draft as nothing more 
than "copying over in ink." 

In addition to enabling us to focus on the writing process, peer 
groups allow us to engage students in their own learning. Students teach 
themselves as they teach their peers. I am convinced that there is a close 
relationship between being able to analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
of a piece of writing and being able to produce good writing. This is not 
to say that one s ability to write will always match her ability to analyze, 
but if a student continues to sharpen her analytical skills, her writing will 
improve as well. 

Peer groups also allow weaker students to see the writing of their 
more able classmates. It is one thing for a teacher to tell a weaker student 
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that his writing is basicall correct but lacking in development or voice. 
It is another for that student to see writing from his peers with that 
development and voice. 

These are at least some of the benefits of groups — unless something 
goes wrong. But the list of their potential problems above may well cause 
us to question their real value. They sound good in theory, but 'f the 
groups do not work in practice, we are right back where we started. The 
crucial question, then, is "How do we make them work?" As the title of 
this essay suggests, group critiques require much planning on the pari 
of the teacher. 

I suspect that many teachers miss this important principle because 
group work looks so effortless on the surface. When one first sees a 
successful peer-group session, the process does look like magic. In one 
group, a student is telling another that a particular paragraph seems 
out of place. In another group, a student is asking a writer just how she 
wants to make her audience feel and the n beginning to describe how he 
felt as he read the piece in question. In yet another group, a student is 
commenting that the connotation of a particular word does not seem 
appropriate and suggesting another word which the writer immediately 
recognizes as betten And the teacher observes, moving from group to 
group, serving as a consultant only when she is called upon. 

In such a situation, an observer is likely to overlook the teacher s role 
in this process and may well attribute the success to the excellence of the 
students rather than to any method employed by the teachen Paradoxi- 
cally, while all of this looks very spontaneous (and in one sense of the 
word, it is), the sponUneity is the result of the teacher s careful plan- 
ning. Successful critique sessions do not just happen. 

The All-Important Plan 

Below I will outline the method I use to prepare my students for group 
work. I would not expect anyone to follow my procedures slavishly; I 
have certainly adapted the critique plans of other teachers to suit my 
own style of teaching. Many different plans will work; the key is that 
there be a plan — that teachers spend time in preparing students for the 
task at hand. 

Let me begin by giving an over view of my plan before discussing what 
I see as its most important elements. In a typical freshman course, I 
expect to receive seven or eight papers. One of these is usually a diag- 
nostic paper, one is a final examination, and two or three are in-class 
writing assignments; thus, I have time for only three extended out-of- 
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tidss writing assignments. In these assignments, students are required 
to follow a writing process whi^h includes prewriting, a planning page, 
an audience analysis, a rough draft, and a final draft. Writing groups 
are used extensively throughout this process. Students meet in groups 
to discuss their topics while they are in the midst of prewriting foi their 
papers, they also meet to discuss planning pages and audience analyses. 
When we reach the rough draft stage, however, the procedure changes 
somewhat. 

The change at this stage is a recent development in my method. Be- 
fore, I had assumed that as we worked our way through each assign- 
ment, every student had to present a draft of his paper to his writing 
group and receive feedback on it before producing a final draft. In 
order to complete these critiques, groups were limited to ten minutes 
per paper. This was simply not enough time for students to respond to 
one another's papers, but the only alternative that I could see involved 
spending what seemed an inordinate amount of time in the critiquing 



I was struggling with this problem when I heard another writing 
teacher suggest that students did not have to receive group feedback on 
all of their papers. I immediately saw a solution to my problem. Since I 
require three long assignments, I divided each of my writing groups 
into thirds. A third of the group (usually two students) submits a draft 
of the paper in question to the group for review, a third suomits a draft 
to me, and a third is given no formal review of that draft. This is not to 
suggest that members of this group cannot seek assistance if they want 
to, but the assumption is that they will benefit from the process of re- 
viewing the papers )f their peers. After all, if they cannot begin to apply 
the principles enunciated in groups to their own papers, the entire 
group process is questionable. The effect of this plan, then, is to provide 
students with a formal review at the dr^ft stage of jo of the three out- 
of-class assignments in the course. 

Students are fumiliar with the procedures of this method and they 
know well in advance what kinds of help they will receive in writing each 
paper. When a student is to receive a group critique of her paper, she 
brings a copy of her draft for each member of the group to the class 
meeting prior to the critique session. Group members then write re- 
sponses to the papers to be critiqued before coming to the critique ses- 
sion. (See Appendix for a sample critique sheet.) During tht critique 
session, each p«per is discussed for approximately thirty minutes. The 
writer begins by reading her paper aloud to the group. Then other 
group members offer suggestions for revision based on the work they 
have done in reviewing the paper the night before. When the session is 
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comp ted, reviewrs give their wrivien comments to the writer, and the 
writer then produces her final draft and submits to me all materials 
generated in the writing process, including the reviews she has received 
from group members. 

This, then, is the procedure in rough form. As I mentioned above, 
certain key features warrant further discussion. Perhaps I should begin 
by commenting on the size of groups. An average-sized composition 
class of twenty-three to twenty-five students will consist of four groups 
of approximately six members each. These groups are larger than the 
ones I used when I assumed that all students had to receive critiques for 
each assignment. But the smaller groups were often totally dysfunc- 
tional. In a group of only three members, two of the three must be able 
to work effectively in group sessions if the method is to succeed, but in 
a group of six, kwo or even three weaker students do not necessarily 
prevent the group from functioninj^. 

Once the groups are formed, students must be trained to critique 
papers. The training takes two forms in my class: one short-term and 
the other long. Early on in the semester, I introduce students to peer 
critiques by having a selected group perform for the class in what we 
call a "fishbowr* experience. (I took both the term and the idea from 
Beverly Varnado, a teacher at W^ndo High School in Mt. Pleasant, 
South Carolina.) Before this session, I talk about the group-critique 
process with the students who are going to perform. We decide what 
paper will be reviewed. If one of them is working on an essay which he 
would like to use in the session, we critique that paper; if not, I will 
provide a paper from a previous class and ask one of the students to play 
the role of writer. In the "fishbowr' experience, the students demon- 
strate the group-critique process for the rest of the class. The writer (oi 
person playing the role of writer) reads the paper in question. After- 
ward, members of the group begin by pointing to the particular 
strengths of the paper. Then they offer suggestions as to how the paper 
might be made better. They point to passages that are unclear and/or to 
sentences that might be improved. They may even focus on individual 
word choices which could be bettei. After the group has completed its 
review of the paper, we discuss the critique process as a class, dealing 
with some of the problems that may arise. 

The long-term training involves critique sheets I devise for each essay 
(see Appendix). In the class before a group critique, I introduce stu- 
dents to a critique sheet designed for that assignment by asking them to 
critique a draft which has been turned in to me. Remember that ap- 
proximately a third of the students in the class will submit a draft of 
each out-of-class essay to me for review. Since these drafts are due at 
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the class meeting before I introduce the critique sheet, I am able to read 
them and choose one which should prove partiv ularly instructive to the 
class as a whole. At the beginning of this class meeting, I give all students 
a cop) of the essay and the critique sheet we will us? fV^r this assignment. 
They spend half the period analyzing this sample .^ssay as practice for 
the critiques they will do < f papers by members of their writing groups. 
We then spend the second half of the class discussing this sample essay, 
paying particular attention to the kinds of comments that should prove 
most helpful to the writer in her revising process. 

In directing this discussion, I attempt a difficult balancing act. I ob- 
viously know more about what makes for successful writing than the 
students do, but it is important for the students themselves to respond 
to the drafts we are examining. Therefore, I am as open as possible to 
the comments individual students make in response to t'pis draft, if a 
student offers what I see as bad advice, I wait for othe;- students to 
counter it. In the event that good advice is not forthcoming, however, I 
do offer my opinion and explain my reasons for holding it as best I can. 

One final element in the critiquing process merits some explanation. 
I mentioned above that students begin critique sessions by reading their 
papers aloud. For a good many years, I used group critiques without 
insisting upon this practice. It might seem a small thing, but when I 
began to stipulate that papers be read aloud, the quality of critique ses- 
sions seemed to improve dramatically. I am convinced the improvement 
was at least in part due to this change, for two reasons. In the first place, 
no matter how well the writer's peers have done their homework, they 
need to re\iew an essay before beginning to critique it. As the paper is 
read students remember their reactions to it. In the second place, writ- 
ers can develop a stronger sense of responsibility oy reading aloud. 
Their papers cannot be dashed off, turned in to a teacher, and forgot- 
ten, students have to listen to their own papers as they read thom. It is 
common for a student to stop in midsentence to exclaim: "This sentence 
is terrible!" 

Results 

At the be'jinning of this essay, I offered a brief example of what can be 
accomplished in group critiques. Below I would like to offer a second 
example. The finaJ draft is not particularly impressive, but the process 
b) which the writer produced that draft is. My point in presenting such 
an essa) is to show the kinds of improvement even an average writer cm 
make following peer review. 
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The essay was written as a final examination for a freshman writing 
course. The writer was responding to a prompt that asked her to choose 
the best teacher she had ever had and to "show" why that teacher was 
excellent. She wrote a draft of her essay before coming to the final. Dur- 
ing the first hour of the exam, she exchanged drafts with a class mem- 
ber, and they critiqued each other's work. Then, she produced her final 
draft in the remaining two hours of the examination period. 

Draft (untitled) 

The major purpose of teaching is to have the students learn. 
There are few teachers who have what it takes to be an effective 
teacher and can accomplish the goal of having students learn. 

The teacher must, first of all, convince the students that he 
knows the material he is teaching, and earn their respect. 

The bell rang for my 9:30 Physics class to begin. As ?»lr. Wilson 
walked in, a blanket of silence covered the room. The only noise to 
be heard was that of his heavy footsteps moving toward his desk. He 
spoke to that class and then began to leciu.c. This went on for about 
one week. It was his way of letting us know that he knew what he 
was doing and earning our respect. 

Then he expressed what his objectives for the class were. They 
were to understand the basic principles (concepts) of physics, to de- 
velop an understanding of problem solving, to do our best and keep 
up. We accepted his goals and tried to work toward achieving them. 
He always made sure that he was getting his message across to us. 
One day class started as usual and Mr. Wilson decided to check 
everyone's homework. This was fine, but not very many people had 
theirs. 

This got him slightly upset. He wrote these grades in his book. 
About a week later, he checked homework again and everyi^ne hid 
it io the people who didn't have it the first time received credit and 
those who did received extra credit. This was his way of knowing 
that he had gotten his message across. 

Also when lecturing, Mr. Wilson would use examples that were 
funny and related to our lives to communicate effectively with 

Another one of his concerns was that all of his students had a 
reasonable understanding of the material. If he felt that your grades 
were not as high as they should be, he'd ask you to stay after school, 
otherwise, it was optional whether you stayed or not. Also, everyday, 
he'd review the previous days work and answer any questions we 
had. 

To make Physics fun was a difficult task, Tm sure, but some days 
Mr. Wilson would have experiments set up for us to observe, partic- 
ipate in, and enjoy. Also, somedays he would tell us about his adven- 
"•res hiking in the mountains and caring for his honey bees. 
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Mr. Wilson was respected oy his students and made them really 
want to learn. Although many students were intimidated by him, 
Mr. Wilson w?s an effective teacher to me. He kept me on my toes, 
provided me with the extra help I sometimes needed, and made 
physics interesting and fun to learn. 

The author received the following response to her draft: 

Dear [writer's first narne]: 

It seems that you have a good start on this paper, but you need 
to develop your ideas more. There are places that this paper has 
potential if the ideas were more detailed. I really like paragraph 3. 
The detail about the blanket of silence and the sounds of the heavy 
footsteps is great. It makes me feel as if Fm there. 

I feel that the thesis is clear because you tell about Mr. Wilson 
throughout the paper, but again you need to give more detail. For 
your introduction, you need to catch the reader's attention more. 
As the introduction is now, the reader has a difficult time getting 
involved in the paper. Maybe if you gave a personal experience first, 
the reader could get more involved. I feel the same way about the 
conclusion. You need something that stands out, and something 
that the reader will remember. 

Your paragraphing does not seem effective, and you also need 
better transition between paragraphs. It seems that paragraphs 3 
and 4 could be combined because I don't see why you started a new 
paragraph at the point you started it. Why did you stirt a new para- 
graph after paragraph 4? Ai the end of paragraph 4 you tell about 
the homework incident, and at the beginning of paragraph 5 you 
are still talking about the homework incident. You don't need to 
begin a new paragraph there. These are places where I have trouble 
with your paragraphing. Either you need to combine some of these 
paragraphs or make them more detailed. If you keep them sepa- 
rate, you need to use transition. 

There are also several places where I have questions about what 
you have written. In paragraph 2, your sentence, "the teacher must 
convince . . . their respect" is misleading. Aren't there other ways 
that the teacher can gain respect other than knowing the material? 
In paragraph 3, your sentence "This went on for about a week" is 
misleading. Did he teach for a week without stopping? In para- 
graph 4, what do you mean by this was fine, or who was it fine for? 
In paragraph 5, the 3rd sentence, I seem to get lost in the long 
sentence. You need to make it into 2 sentences. Also in paragraph 
3, how did the students know that he knew what he was doing? In 
paiagraph 1, it seems that you could say "what it takes" in a different 
way. Maybe you could say, few teachers have these qualities. 
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[name of writer], you need to give more detail and develop your 
ideas more. Paragraph more effectively and use better transition. 

Sincerely, 

[name of reviewer] 

P.S. You picked a good audience. 

When the writer received her review, she produced the following final 
draft: 



The main purpose of teaching is to have students learn. There 
are few teachers who have all of the qualities necessary to be an 
effective teacher and achieve the goal of having students learn. A 
good, effective teacher is one to whom students can relate, trust in, 
and respect. Mr, Wilson is an ideal example of an effective teacher. 

The bell rang for my 9:30 Physics class to begin. As Mr. Wilson 
entered, a blanket of silence covered the room. The only noise to be 
heard was that of his heavy footsteps moving towards his desk. This 
being the first day, he explained what the course was going to be 
about and what was expected to be accomplished in the course. 
With a smile on his face, he asked, "Can \vc do it people?" We re- 
sponded positively and had free time the rest of the period to glance 
over the book. 

Mr. Wilson taught only "high" students and served as an ex- 
ample of what college was going to be like by the way he dressed 
and conducted his classes. He always wore nice slacks and a shirt 
and tie. This was unusual because most other teachers dressed in a 
more casual way. He didn't assign any "busy work," he made assign- 
ments which helped us learn and understand, not feel as if wc were 
wasting time. He made sure that we understood the material when 
we came to class the following day by welcoming questions on the 
assignment, at first, then giving a quiz on that material. This helped 
us learn, just as his lectures did. 

Mr. Wilson's lectures were most interesting and informative. He 
really impressed us because he rarely referred to his book or notes. 
He always welcomed questions. If he didn't know the answer, which 
happened very rarely, he would find out by the next day. Also, he 
used examples in his lectures that related to our daily lives or added 
a touch of humor. 

One of his major concerns was that of making sure that all of the 
students had developed a reascnable understanding of the material. 
If he felt that your grades or progress were below the average con- 
siderably or if you didn't feel com brtabic with your work, he would 
stay after school to provide extra help. 
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Mr. Wilson realized that his love for physics was not shared by 
everyone, therefore, he set up experiments and arranged for speak- 
ers to come and talk about various science-related topics. He even 
arranged tours to Oakridge Nuclear Station. Occasionally, he would 
share his adventures of hiking through the mountains and keeping 
up his honeybee farm. 

Aside from teaching physics, Mr. Wilson served somewhat as the 
schoors electrician. Everytime a teacher had a problem with an over- 
head or filmstrip projector, tape recorder or television , he'd call Mr. 
Wilson to fix it. 

Mr Wilson was also the sponsor of the photography club. He 
trained members of the newspaper staff to take and devetop their 
own piaures instead of hiring a photographer. He also learned to 
q>erate the computers so that his senior students could at least have 
the opportunity to gain a general idea of how to work them since a 
computer course was not offered in the regular curriculum. 

Mr Wilson is an effective teacher because he has earned the re- 
spect of the students and other teachers of Gaffney Senior High. 
He makes his classes interesting and informative and doesn't over- 
emphasize grades. Most importantly he achieves the goal of being 
an effective teacher, having students learn. 

I think this example illustrates that group work can yield impressive 
results. Obviously, it is an indirect illustration of the benefits of group 
work, but I would contend that this student reviewer demonstrates crit- 
ical abilities developed by the group process. I chose this example be- 
cause in it we see an average writer offering help to another average 
writer. I could have chosen drafts written by excellent writers. I have 
such examples, and, as one might expect, the changes from rough draft 
to final draft are often dramatic. But it is my experience that excellent 
writers come to our writing classes with the ability to revise. They often 
do produce remarkable revisions, but one often wonders just what role 
advice in the reviewing process plays in those revisions. 

It is much more important for us to see what kinds of help average 
writers can give — and receive. Here an average writer has offered some 
very good advice. As an experienced teacher of writing, I could hardly 
offer better advice than the reviewer's suggestion that the writer develop 
her ideas more fully and provide the reader with more detail. O* course, 
one could argue that this advice is applicable in most situations aua that 
the reviewer is simply parroting back what she has heard teachers say 
many times before. I do not think this is the case, however, because of 
the specific comments she makes about the writer's paragraphing. It is 
clear to me that the reviewer intuits a connection between these under- 
developed paragraphs and the overall lack of detail in this paper. In 
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almost every case, her advice concerning weak paragraphing is right on 
target. 

In addition, I arn impressed by the questions the reviewer asks the 
writer. She goes beyond stylistic and mechanical matters to ask the writer 
just what she intends to say. I too wonder just why one needs to leciure 
on a topic to get students* respect. I also wond^^r how the students in this 
physics class were able to recognize that this teacher knew what he was 
doing. 

These are certainly not earthshattering insights into this paper, but 
they surely helped the writer make the paper better. I am particularly 
impressed by the fact that these comments come from a student who 
began the course writing paragraphs marked by a lack of development 
and by a tendency toward vague statements like the ones she is question- 
ing in this draft. By the end of this course, she had not completely solved 
these problems, but she was beginning to develop the critical eye which 
will help her write better. 

One other factor in this student analysis is worth mentioning. The 
student reviewer was given no critique sheet in the procesb of producing 
this analysis. She was simply asked to write a letter showing how the essay 
could bt improved. Her letter demonstrates that she has understood 
many of the principles introduced by rniique sheets earlier. 

But the final measure of success is the product at the end of the pro- 
cess, right? While I would not agree with this statement entirely, I do 
think that we can see Important improvements from the rough draft to 
the final draft of this essay. The reviewer suggested that paragraphs 
three, four, and five in the rough draft were problematic. In looking 
back at paragraph three in that draft, we can see that the writer moves 
from a description of Mr. Wilson's entrance into the classroom to a gen- 
eral statement concerning what he did for the first week. As the reviewer 
suggests, there is also a problem in the connection between paragraphs 
three and four. The writer moves from a statement of what Mr. Wilson 
would do for the first week (at the end of paragraph three) back to the 
first day's class, in which Mr. Wilson expressed his objectives for the 
course (at the beginning of paragraph four). In the revised paper, para- 
graph two is given to a description of Mr. Wilson's behavior on the first 
day and 3f his method of stating course objectives and establishing rap- 
port with the students. In the next paragraph, the writer moves to a 
general discussion of the students that Mr Wilson taught and of the 
maimer in which he conducted himself. 

In general, the paragraphing is much improved in the final draft of 
this essay. Bui are all of the changes in the final draft good? Probably 
not. There are places where detail in the first draft is omitted in the 
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second; for example, information concerning the way Mr. Wilson dealt 
with students who had not done their homework disappears. And does 
the writer remedy all of the problems her reviewer noted? Clearly, she 
does not. The reviewer suggests, for example, that the introduction is in 
need of some work; she asks for "something to catch the reader s atten- 
tion more." One still feels this need afte reading the introduction to 
the final draft. 

This example, then, shows that peer review does not always produce 
perlect revisions. And, as noted early in this essay, there are many other 
potential problems for the teacher who would use peer critiques in her 
class. I have certainly not offered solutions to all of these problems here. 
Such solutions do not exist. But should that cause us to abandon group 
work? 



Problems versus Benefits 



Perhaps we can best answer this question by once again looking at the 
problems teachers fear and balancing them wi h the potential benefits 
of peer critiques. The following chart reveals some interesting 
relationships. 



Fears 

Students may plagiarize. 

Students may be overly harsh 
on the work of peers. 

Students may become 
domineering. 

Students may become lax. 



Students may be inL'oiidated 
by the excellent work of their 
peers. 

Students may become depen- 
dent upon help from peers. 



Potential Benefits 
Students may share ideas. 

Students may develop the abil- 
ity to see problems in peers' 
papers and their own. 

Students may develop leader- 
ship abilities. 

Students may enjoy a non- 
threatening environment in 
which to write. 

Students may benefit from 
seeing excellent work by their 
peers. 

Students may bc^^cnie more 
confident writers with help 
from their peers. 



Each of the fears of group work is balanced by a corresponding potential 
benefit which might arise in tlx critiquing process. We should not allow 
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such fears to cause us to avoid group work. To do 50 is to make our goal 
avoiding failure rather than achieving success. 

Any teacher can make sure that nothing goes wrong. If he wants to 
make sure that there is no plagiarism, he can see to it that there is no 
sharing or ideas whatsoever and that all writing is done in class. If she 
wants to ensure that students do not dominate conversations, she can 
plan the class so that there is no student talk. If he fears that some stu- 
dents may take advantage of editing help from peers, he can strictly 
forbid students to share what they know with one another. 

The teacher who uses peer critiques, on the other hand, cannot be 
motivated by fear of failure. Group critiques are not for teachers who 
spend a lot of time worrying about what might go wrong in the writing 
class: they are open invitations for things to go wrong. Paradoxically, 
they are also invitations for students to engage in real learning. For 
learning can take place only in those situations in which teachers and 
students do not know beforehand exactly what will take place in the 
classroom. Learning is always spontaneous, we never know exactly how 
it will happen or what shape it will assume. 

From semester to semester, I never know exactly how group critiques 
will work; I never know what personalities will be in each group. I con- 
tinue to use groups, however, because they allow me to teach writing as 
a process and because they allow students to become learners and teach- 
ers simultaneously. 

The basic premise of group work seems contradictory to students 
and, I suspect, to many teachers. Students come to us to learn something 
about writing, but rather than offering them sage advice which will 
make them better writers, we ask them to become advisors to others who 
wish to become better writers and to learn from these same learners. 

But this seeming contradiction becomes a paradox when we look 
more closely. All writers need to know how readers will react to what 
they have written- -group work allows student writers to experience 
these reactions. However, one does not become a writer until she learns 
to trust her own instincts, to know that ultimately she, and she alone, is 
responsible for what is on the page. Group work helps the student writer 
move toward this responsibility, for it provides a reader whose role is to 
nudge, like an alter ego, rather than to negate, like a dictator. 

APPENDIX 
Critique Sheet for Transactional Essay 
1 . Is there one single point this paper is trying to make? Write a sen- 
tence which captures that point if there is. If there isn't, explain, 
as best you can, the confusion you feel. 
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2. Is the overall organization of this paper effective? What is the pri- 
mary organizing device? Point to any places where the organization 
breaks down. 

3. Does the paper contain information that will be interesting and/or 
useful to its designated audience? Point out any passages which 
contain information which might insult the reader s intelligence. 

4. Does the introduction give the reader a clear idea of what the pa- 
per is about? Does it capture the reader's attention? Does it avoid 
trite generalizations and stage directions? Does it contain a thesis 
or center of gravity? Try to think of one other way in which the 
writer could have begun this paper. 

5. Does the conclusion work? Is it basically a summary? Does it sug- 
gest a plan of action? Does it do something else? What? Try to offer 
the writer one other way to conclude the essay. 

6. Paragraph checklist: 

a. Give the number of any paragraph that lacks unity or coher- 
ence. Explain. 

b. Give the number of any paragraph that lacks development. 
What is missing? 

c. Give the number of any paragraph that seems to be out of place 
in the essay. Where should it go? Why? 

d. Give the number of any paragraph that lacks transition. 

7. Word choice checklist: 

a. List any trite or clich^d words. 

b. List any words that sound pompous or overly formal. 




Making Assignments, Judging 
Writing, and Annotating Papers: 
Some Suggestions 



Richard L. Larson 

Herbert H. Lehman College, City University of New York 

Whether or not they follow a syllabus prepared by the head of the writ- 
ing program or by a departmental committee, or develop their own as- 
signments, or do some of both, new teachers are usually responsible for 
three of the central acts performed by any teacher of writing: giving 
students their assignments (or invitations) for writing, making judg- 
ments about students' writing (whether in the form of grades, advice 
about revision, or summary analyses), and offering comments about 
students' papers. I offer here some suggestions to new teach'irs about 
how they might perform each of these acts. 

Writing Assignments 

Assignments not only tell the students what they are expected to write 
about, they define (taken as a group) the emphases and structure of the 
course, and signal some of the values held by the teacher. Furthermore, 
if the assignments are written out, they act as examples of the teacher's 
own writing. So the instructions should be as thoughtfully prepared and 
as precisely expressed as possible. A poor assignment, or a potentially 
good assignment poorly described, is always an invitation to weak pa- 
pers from students. What follows is a list of quernons that a teacher 
might consider for each writing assignment before distributing it. Con- 
sidering these questions before giving out an assignment will not guar- 
antee the effectiveness of the assignment, but doing so may enable the 
teacher to improve the assignment and to avoid common causes of weak 
papers. 

Writing Assignments: Questions to Consider 

I. Is the task the students must accomplish clearly defined? That is, 
can they see exactly what task they are called upon to perform in 
writing (e.g., to identify the traits of a literary character, to report 
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the results of a survey or experiment, to propose a plan of action 
to meet a need, to elucidate some complex termliiology, to explain 
some personal feelings about a situation)? Will they have a clear 
idea of what the paper they are to produce should do? 

2. Have you a clear idea about what a desirable response to the as- 
signment might look like? Should you share any features of this 
desirable response . .th the students? Are the bases for evaluation 
of their papers rV ar to students? 

3. If appropriate, are the students given a clear idea of what steps or 
cognitive/conceptual activities they will need to undertake in writ- 
ing the paper? If, for instance, the citation of certain kinds of data 
in support of a conclusion is required, can the students determine 
that such citations are required? (It is possible, of course, that 
some requirements will have been established in earlier assign- 
ments. But if such requirements have not been established, they 
should be made clear as the assignment under consideration is 
made.) 

4. Can the assignment be completed with some success by students at 
different levels of ability? If not, is the limitation on how many 
students can do the assignment important? 

5. Does the assignment demand of the students some exercise of 
judgment, some engagement with — resolution of — a problem? 
(Assignments that can be answered or no with litde explanation, 
or that demand no more than a list of items, may present no chal- 
lenge to the students and give them no practice in thinking out a 
response.) 

6. Is it clear why students are asked to write this paper, that is, is it 
clear how the writing is related to the overall plan for the course? 

7. Is the assignment likely to be of interest to the students^ Is doing 
it likely to lead to some learning (some understandings, some con- 
clusions) about the subject — to some recognitions that the students 
did not have before doing the assignment? Do the students, that is, 
stand to gain from the assignment something more than just an- 
other completed paper? 

8. Does the assignment help the students envisage a credible writing 
situation — an honest purpose and an interested, responsive 
audience? 

Judgments 

Teachers ought not to view a piece of writing as a collection of separate 
parts (even if the essay impresses them as exactly that); they should view 
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a piece of writing as a whole, as an act of communication undertaken by 
one human being for one or more others. That is to say, a piece of writ- 
ing, or a spoken utterance, is an action taken in order to reach an au- 
dience; it should be judged as a total action. Difficulties with syntax, 
spelling, transitions, the shapes of paragraphs, and so on should be 
judged in perspective; the teacher might ask how these weaknesses or 
these difficulties affect the overall success of the author in completing 
the act of communication that he or she has attempted. As a reader, do 
I respond to this piece as the author evidently wished me to respond? 
Why or why not? The following questions may help teaching assistants 
to approach papers in tl is spirit, and to judge them accordingly. 

Some Questions for Use in Judging a Piece of Writing 

1 . If the assignment that evoked the writing gives specific directions, 
does the writing carry out those directions? 

2. What are the special characteristics (e.g., citation of certain kinds 
of information, inclusion of pai ticular kinds of details, demonstra- 
tion that the writer is aware of any special interests operating 
among members of the audience, and so on) that a paper must 
exhibit in order to complete the assigned task successfully? Does 
the essay have these features? 

3. At or close to the beginning, is the author s purpose in the paper 
clear? Is it clear v/hy the author comes before the reader at this 
time, on this subject? Is there a focus for the essay? Is it clear what 
problems, if any, the author is addressing? Is it clear what rhetor- 
ical or cognitive acts the author intends to complete during the 
paper? 

4. During the paper, does the author make clear how all parts of the 
essay relate to the carrying out of his or her purpose, i.e., to the 
accomplishment of the "action" promised? If the author's purpose 
changes, is there an explanation of the change? 

5. Is an overall plan for the whole essay evident? Is a plan evident 
within individual sections? Is the plan suitable to the author's 
purpose? 

6. Is the essay as a whole coherent, that is, does the sequence of steps 
taken by the author in the essay remain clear, and can the reader 
follow the author s plan? 

7. Is the essay correct in its facts? 

8. Are the data cited adequate to the author's purpose? Are impor- 
tant data omitted or neglected? 
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9. Where data are interpreted, are the interpretations fair and 
reasonable? 

10. Has tiie author taken care to explain important assumptions made 
during the paper? 

11. Has the author recognized important implications of the data 
cited or inferences drawn? 

12. Does the author avoid including data not related to his or her 
purpose? 

13. Is the author s reasoning sound? If particular data are applied to 
generalizations in order to reach a conclusion, is the process fol- 
lowed sound? 

14. At the end, has the author completed the action he or she prom- 
ised? Has the author accomplished the essay's purpose? Has he or 
she solved (or offered a reasonable proposed solution to) the prob- 
lem r?ised at the start? 

15. Does the author's conclusion build upon, and take account of, data 
and reasoning in the body of the paper? 

16. Is the style reasonably clear, free of distracting errors in punctua- 
tion and of syntactic features that complicate reading? 

17. Does the author earn the reader's respect for his or her views? 
Comments 

New teachers are almost always responsible for commenting on or an- 
notating students' papers. Sometimes they comment orally, in confer- 
ences or even in small groups or workshops. More often, they comment 
in writing. What follows is a group of suggestions about making written 
comments (though I think the same suggestions would apply to com- 
ments made in a conference, small group, or workshop). Following these 
suggestions, of course, will not ensure that the teacher's comments are 
incisive or that they highlight the same features of a paper that another 
teacher might highlight. But the suggestions will help teachers prepare 
comments that enable students to learn, and that — perhaps as impor- 
tant — give students the sense that their papers have been read by 
thoughtful human being.s who genuinely want to help them communi- 
cate their ideas more completely and effectively. 

These suggestions assume that comments on students' papers should 
have thiee purposes: (1) to identify the paper's strong points as well as 
points in need of improvement, (2) to suggest how the student might 
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prepare a more effective paper next time, and (3^ to give the student 
some explanation of why the instructor reached a particular evaluation 
of the paper. 

The suggestions also assume that an effective comment on an essay 
can be a powerful teaching instrument — often more influential on the 
student's writing than class discussions of sample papers. The comment, 
after all, expresses what the teacher values in writing and locates places 
where the student has reached those values and where the student needs 
to do additional work in order to reach those values. In the wriiing of 
comments, the suggestions assert, it is better to explain a criticism or 
proposed revision with excessive thoroughness than to offer it so sketch- 
ily that the student cannot learn from it. 

Writing Comments on Students' Essays 
Marginal Comments 

In making marginal comments, remember that you are neither a proof- 
reade«- (responsible for normalizing spelling, punctuation, and typo- 
graphical style) nor an editor (responsible for imp-oving diction, idiom, 
and possibly syntax) nor a judge (responsibL for rendering a verdict of 
"good'' or "bad"), but a teacher from whom students hope to get help in 
improving their reasoning, organization, style, and so on. If your stu- 
dents are to learn from what you write in the margins of their papers, 
your observations must be clear and self-explanatory. 

1. Use marginal comments primarily to call attention to some partic- 
ular strength or weakness in the paper — usually a strength or 
weakness of detail, or at any rate one that can be located pre- 
cisely — at the point where it occurs. Usually comments that refer 
to the reasoning or design or style of the whole essay are better 
reserved for the general (final) comment. 

2. Feel free to ask questions about points that the student makes, to 
ask for clarification, to point out (where such a comment seems 
appropriate) other possible views of the subject. Let the student 
know that you are interested in what he or she has to say to you. 

3. Avoid using and terse queries like "What?" or "How come?" or 
"So what?" If )t)u feel that the student's reasoning is unsatisfactory 
(e.g., because pertinent data are omitted or because an unsound 
conclusion has been drawn or because the significance of an idea 
is not made clear), explain your judgment precisely enough to let 
the student know where you think his or her thinking is faulty. Do 
not leave the student guessing that your notation simply reveals a 
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differeriLe of opinion between the two of you, or believing that your 
opinions on the point in question are unjustifiably rigid. Better 
fewer marginal comments well explained than a large number of 
cryptic, uninformative jottings. 

4. In general, avoid arguing with the student. Focus on passages in 
which the student might demonstrably have improved what he or 
she has done. If the matter on which you are te»T?pted to comment 
is simply a source of disagrecnient between the two of you on a 
point where reasonable people might differ, omit the comment. 
Avoid asking a student to "explain" a point on which his or her 
reasoning is fairly obvious or self-evidtnt. Ask for explanation only 
when the reasoning is m fact hidden and needs to be disclosed. Try 
not to quibble over matttrs of diction and sentence structure that 
reflect only differences between your taste and that of the siudent. 
Comment on style only when you can propose a visible improve- 
ment over the student's way of expressing an idea. 

5. Do ncc hesitate to note places where the student's thinking is es- 
pecially effective, his or her style especially pleasing, his or her or- 
ganization notably well planned, and so on. 

General (Final) Comments 

The purpose of the general comments is to record your overall impres- 
sion of the paper and, more important, to point out goals for the writer 
to seek in revising that paper or in writing his or her next paper. Most 
comments should not be merely judgments about the paper at hand, 
although, of course, some comments that analyze a paper in detail can 
imply constructive suggestions for revision or for the elimination of re- 
ctrrent weaknesses in the student's writing. The list that follows sums 
up the characteristics a good general comment may have; it is not a list 
of items to be included in every general comment you write. 

1. Unless the mechanics and syntax are hopelessly inept (sometimes, 
to be sure, they are), make the general comment more than a list 
or summary of such errors. Play down mechanical difficulties 
where possible. 

2. Show respect for the student's paper; recognize thai it is the stu- 
dent's work— the student's property. Try not to treat it as if the 
student were doing something for you. Try not to treat the paper 
as w the principal difficulty were that the student did not do what 
you wanted him or her to do or what you thought he or she ought 
to do. Work, if possible, from the student's perspective as well as 
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from your own. Leave the student believing, after reading your 
comment, that the essay still belongs to him or her and that you are 
out to help the student to do better what he or she wanted to do — 
or to help the student improve his or her choice of subject or per- 
spective or emphasis so that he or she can earn the reader's respect 
more successfully 

3. Point out Strengths or good features of the essay wherever you can, 
rather than focusing exclusively on weaknesses. (This suggestion 
does not imply, however, that you should pore over a bad paper in 
search of a trifling virtue on which to comment.) If the paper 
marks an improvement over the student's earlier work, say so and 
tell why you think so. 

4. In part, at least, let your general comments inform the student how 
well he or she met ihe problems posed by the assignment. Deal with 
this point even if you plan to devote most of the comment to matters 
not related to the student's handling of the specific assignment. 

5. Concentrate on the most important difficulties of substance, struc- 
ture, and style that affect the paper as a whole. If the reason for 
criticism of some features of the paper is not obvious, suggest why 
these features are indeed weaknesses and, where possible, propose 
changes that would have improved the paper. Be sure that the stu- 
dent can see why you think he or she should have done things dif- 
ferently; make clear how the proposed changes would improve the 
paper. Such comments are especially important if you ask your stu- 
dents to revise their papers. Specify in the comment what the stu- 
dent's principal aims should be in revising. 

6. Try to see that the comment is constructive — that it has "transfer 
value." That is, try to help students to improve their work on future 
papers. To achieve this purpose, search out fundamental features 
that may be in need of improvement: factual inaccuracies, unclear 
assertions, lack of coherence between sentences and paragraphs, 
reliance on unrecognized and undefended assu.nptions, exces- 
sively abstract diction, unsound generalizations or conclusions 
based on inadequate evidence, and so on. Describe and illustrate 
these features so that students will understand them and can learn 
to recognize them as they revise rough drafts of future papers. 
Call particular attention, if possible, to difficulties that recur in 
successive essays by the same student. 

7. Let your general comment support, and be supported by, the mar- 
ginal comments; the two sets of observations should work together. 
Often you will be able to illustrate comments on the paper by re- 
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ferring to difficulties pointed out in detail in marginalia. But the 
general comment should not be merely a disjointed summary or 
repetition of the marginal comments. It must bring your separate 
responses to the paper into focus; it must give the student a coher- 
ent assessment of the paper as a whole. 

8. Unless you have developed a special relationship with the student 
in which irony will not be misinterpreted, take care that your com- 
ments are not ironic, sarcastic, condescending, or inclined to belit- 
tle the student as a person. Irony can only anger students; it does 
not instruct them. Slangy, flippant admonitions (e.g., "Don't slit 
your wrists over this grade") should be avoided; a teacher should 
give more thoughtful and beneficial advice. 

9. Focus your comment on the paper, not on the personality or mo- 
tivation of its author. Even making assumptions about what led the 
writer to adopt a particular attitude or discuss a specific subject is 
usually unwise. Of course, if parts of a paper are ambiguous or if 
the emphasis is fuzzy, you can and should ask the writer which of 
two or three possll^Ie meanings he or she intended to convey, or 
whether you are correct in believing that the writer meant to em- 
phasize {i particular point. 

Finally, one implication in point 4 above bears repeating: com- 
ments on students' papers should bear some relationship to what 
the student was asked to accomplish in ?;he essay As has been sug- 
gested earlier, it is wise to anticipate, when planning an assignment, 
the features that will result in success or failure in students' work, 
and perhaps to anticipate the kinds of comments one might need 
to make on that work. Such advance planning may help strengthen 
the assignment; it may also simplify and accelerate the process of 
responding to students' work. 

I hope that following these three sets of suggestions will help instruc- 
tors work more successfully at the point where, finally, the real teaching 
of writing occurs: at the point where the instructor evokes and responds 
to students' writing. Students 'cam to write by writing; the teacher best 
fulfills his or her professional responsibility by helping to ensure that 
students are encouraged and guided toward their best writing. 
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The Conventional Wisdom about Paper Grading 

Until very recently, most college composition teachers have not known 
what they were doing. That is not an accusation; it is simply a fact. We 
have had no research that would allow us to compare one method of 
teaching with another, and we have had no evaluadon instruments to 
measure the effectiveness of either teachers or theories. Few college 
writing teachers have been really trained; rather they have learned their 
craft, if they have learned it at all, through apprenticeships, brownbag 
seminars, or short orientation sessions at the beginning of the semester. 
Mostly, however, they have operated almost entirely from a body of con- 
ventional wisdom that is held a priori by both seasoned and new instruc- 
tors, and is reinforced by corridor conversation and office bull sessions. 

According to that conventional wisdom, to be a good composition 
teacher one must do two things: first, one must mark all student papers 
meticulously and comment on them copiously; second, one must hold 
one-to-one student conferences regularly (two a semester is the mini- 
mum, once a week is much better). The assumption that underlies this 
doctrine is that students' writing will impro/e in direct proportion to the 
amount of time their teachers spend on their papers. 

Now this is a seductive doctrine. It has a kind of logical appeal that 
says if people are shown their mistakes, they will stop making them. It 
can also make teachers feel good, for at least in passing back a paper 
covered with red* they are demonstrating that they know all the rules 
and have not let one lapse slip by. It also gives the people who are su- 
pervising new teachers a tangible basis forjudging their performance. 
It is simple: the more marks on the students' papers, the better the 
teacher. 

Unfortunately, there are also serious drawbacks to this approach to 
teaching writing. First, it is a totally impractical model for most wridng 
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teachers in most writing programs, and, if held up as an ideal, will al- 
most certainly damage the writing program in important ways. Second, 
most of the time this error- focused method of teaching writing does not 
work, and for good psychological and behavioral reasons. 

The Effect on Ibachers 

Let us look first at what happens to writing teachers who try to perform 
conscientiously in a system that stresses heavy grading and frequent 
conferences. First, if they are teaching even two sections of writing, they 
quickly become overwhelmed by the grading burden, become slaves, in 
short. To grade the paper of the average writer thoroughly, including 
positive as well as negative comments, takes at least thirty minutes — 
frequendy more. Two sections, forty-eight students — twenty-four hours 
of grading for every set of papers. Add dme for class preparadon, 
classes, office hours, and conferences, and the workload for half-dme 
teaching jumps to at least forty hours every time a set of papers comes 
in. I have known more than one faculty member to spend almost that 
much on just one composidon class. 

Now, teachers who spend this much time on their composidon teach- 
ing may well get good results and see improvement in their students' 
writing by the end of the term, but I think they would be hard-pressed 
to prove that the improvement occurred because of their grading and 
frequent conferences. Rather, the students may have bloomed and 
worked hard because they realized the teacher was investing a great deal 
in the class. Like all people, tuty respond to attention and try to please 
the person who lavishes it on them, particularly if that attention is be- 
nevolent. Usually this kind of teacher also gets good teaching evaluadons 
that reinforce his or her convicdon that intensive composition teaching 
is the only kind that works. 

It does not take long, however, for most faculty and graduate students 
to realize that this kind of composition teaching will exhaust them and 
that they will get almost nothing else done if they keep it up. When that 
truth strikes them, faculty respond in several ways. Those with strong 
survival instincts escape in any way they can and teach as little compo- 
sition as possible, all the while proclaiming — ^and often quite honestly — 
that they really like to teach writing but cannot afford to do it. Others, 
less fortunate or less asserdve, continue to teach writing regularly but 
do not give it as much dme as they think they should and consequendy 
feel guilty and, finally, resentful. Inevitably students sense that 
resentment. 
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Another group of faculty doggedly persist in trying to meet the ideal 
by painstakingly grading every error on every paper and writing exten- 
sive marginal and end comments. Teachers who do try to meet this tra- 
ditional standard become the departmental drudges, who spend so 
much of their time on their teaching that chey have no time for those 
other, more prestigious professional activities that pay off in promotions 
ynd raises. So they go unrewarded by the academic system, and they 
take on the role of the faculty martyrs— overworked, underpaid, and 
unappreciated. They justify their failure to do any writing themselves 
by saying they are devoting all their time to their students, but often they 
also end up disillusioned with the students who do not seem to be taking 
their advice to heart. They suspect that too often students don't even 
read their comments, but look only at the grade. 

It all has a familiar ring. "I work my fingers to the bone, and nobody 
appreciates it.'' "After all I've done for you, how can you treat me this 
way?" And indeed there are distressing parallels between self-sacrific- 
ing parents who feel used and neglected by their families and self-sac- 
rificing composition teachers who feel exploited and ignored by their 
students and their departments. Both feel they are trapped doing the 
dirty work while others get the glory. That kind of self-pity does not 
make good parents or good teachers. 

But probably this intensive model for marking compositions works 
the greatest hardship on the graduate student teachers. If they accept 
the doctrine that they must mark every error on a paper, make com- 
ments that show the students how to improve, and then have them revise 
their papers, they will either invest far more time than they can afford 
on student papers, or they will constandy feel guilty because they are 
not doing their job right. Chances are that they will err on the side of 
too much grading because reading a text closely and criticizing it is what 
they do best. It is also easier than writing their own papers, and it brings 
approval from supervising professors. Unfortunately, consistently 
spending thirty to forty minutes on each student paper can also termi- 
nate a graduate career if the graduate student begins to take incom- 
pletes in his or her own courses. 



The Effect on Students 

But all the drudgery and sacrifice on the part of writing teachers might 
be justified if it helped students to learn to write; unfortunately, we have 
no evidence that it does. In a recent essay in Freshman English Netos, C. H. 
Knoblauch and Lil Brannon of New York University summarized the 
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research that has been done on how students respond to corrections and 
comments on their writing.^ They cite the summary of one study as 
representative of all the research findings: 

Different types of teacher comments on student themes have equally 

small influences on student writing Either students do not read 

the comments or they lead them and do not attempt to implement 
suggestions and correct errors.* 

The conclusion of another study was even more discouraging: 
[King] found that students rarely understood directly corrective 
commentary and that even when they did understand comments in. 
the other two categoiies [identifying errors and citing rules] they 
were not necessarily aided by cither. . . . The implicadons of her re- 
search, to the extent that they can be generalized, are as plain as 
they are troubling. 

(1) Students often do not comprehend teacher responses to their 
writing; (2) even when they do, they do not always use those re- 
sponses and may not know how to use them; (3) when they use 
them, they do not necessarily write more cffecdvely as a result/ 

Knoblauch and Brannon do not conclude fro.-i their study that teacher 
comments on papers are useless; rather they conclude that the tradi- 
tional kinds of comments do not do what teachers think they do. More 
on that shortly. 

But why have these traditional methods not worked? Well, if we use a 
litde common sense about learning theory and remember some basic 
precepts of humanistic psychology, it is not hard to see why the copious 
and detailed comments of the instructor often fail to make an impression 
on the student. 

First, numerous corrections combined with long marginal and end 
comments produce cognitive overload. The student simply cannot pro- 
cess and absorb the amount of information he or she is getting, much 
less adequately respond to it. Often the student does not understand the 
teacher s terminology or cannot recognize the errors identified. 

Second, when the teacher mar ki> every mistake in a paper — and often, 
to the student's confusion , teachers cannot agree on what constitute mis- 
takes — he or she presents the students with so many remedial tasks that 
many students give up because there seems to be no possibility of suc- 
cess. Such a teacher has violated the behavioral principle that people 
master skills and solve large problems by tackling small, manageable 
tasks a few at a time. Good coaches and counselors set limited objectives 
for their clients. 

Third, as Carl Rogers points out in his essay on communication, most 
people protect their egos from negative and threatening messages by 
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throwing up defensive barriers and refusing to acknowledge the mes- 
s^gfs-^ In the same way, many riudents will react to a mass of negative 
criticism by refu^^ing to read it. A heavily marked paper with a low grade 
is so intimidating that, as R. Baird Shuman says, "any psychologically 
healthy student survives by pretending that it doesn't matter and by 
showing the contempt that will support this pretense."^ 

Fourth, most students do not know how to use their teacher's com- 
ments to improve their writing. As Nancy Sommers and other research- 
ers have shown, novice writers have little concept of what it means to 
make substantive revisions in their writings.^ Rather they focus on sur- 
face-level, single-word changes and resist making changes that involve 
major reorganization or actual rewriting. I think the truth is that as 
writing teachers have expected students to revise their work, but we 
have not really taught them how to go about it. Moreover, as Mina 
Shaughnessy points out in Errors and Expectations, once students have 
written a paper and turned it in for a grade they regard their task as 
completed, and they are not interested in working on it again.^ Under 
such circumstances, extensive comments on a paper may really be un- 
welcome and thus ignored if possible. 

Fifth, students may resist reading comments because they get mixed 
signals from them. Research now going on at New York University and 
reported by Nancy Sommers at the 1981 convention of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communication indicates that teachers 
often give contradictory advice in their marginal comments. For ex- 
ample, a teacher may suggest to a student that he or she eliminate a 
paragraph but at the same time point out needed corrections within the 
paragraph. And when students begin to get confused as they read 
teachers' comments, many of them will simply quit. 

Finally, teachers who habitually try to mark every error in a paper, no 
matter what the cost to themselves, may wind up unintentionally giving 
their students two very negative messages: first, that they really do not 
care what students say, they care only that they say it correctly; and sec- 
ond, that they consider teaching writing a great burden and a thankless 
task. Those powerful indirect messages can effectively cancel out the 
direct ones in which the teacher has invested so much time. 

Sooner or later, then, most teachers who try to handle today's students 
and today's teaching loads by using the traditional product-centered 
method of teaching writing are going to burn out. They are trying to 
teach writing by acting as editors and critics for writers who are not far 
enough advanced to profit by the kind of help their teachers are offering 
them. Most students cannot absorb such advice, much less act on it. 
Teachers who persist in this no-win situation either will become moles 
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who do nothing but grade papers and complain or will become cynical 
and stop trying to help students at all. Either choice is an admission of 
failure. 

What Are the Alternatives? 

How can writing teachers emancipate themselves from the drudgery of 
grading and learn to evaluate students' papers quickly and efficiently, 
but also responsibly and constructively? I think first we have to change 
our attitudes about error and, if possible, our students' attitudes toward 
us as error hunters. As Lee Odell has put it, most people think of Eng- 
lish teachers as they do of policemen — people who lurk in the shadows 
waiting for people to make mistakes so they can punish them for it. Too 
often that image of us is accurate when we are grading papers. Instead 
of reading to find out what a student has to say, we read with error at 
the fronts of our minds, our pencils ready to tag all lapses from the 
code. It is a deadly practice that will kill whatever pleasure we might get 
from a paper. 

So take the first step to liberate yourself by sitting on your hands and 
not even thinking about marking errors on a paper until you have read 
it through. You will not notice nearly as many mistakes the second time. 
And when you convince students that your first concern is what they say, 
you may give them the incentive to gamble a little and write something 
ambitious without worrying first about spelling and punctuation. None 
of us can grow as writers unless we take risks, but student writers will 
take as few risks as possible if they think their teachers are just waiting 
to pounce on their mistakes. 

Second, create a positive, supportive environment in the writing 
classroom. Show that you care tremendously about whether your stu- 
dents learn to write. Encourage them to keep journals and do free-writ- 
ing on their own. Demonstrate to your students that you too are a writer 
by sharing your own writing with the class. Duplicate good student pa- 
pers and analyze them with your students to show them that writing is 
a way of learning and growing and of increasing their control over their 
own lives. 

Third, show your students how the writing process works, guiding 
them through several drafts of a paper and emphasizing the generative 
and tentative nature of the process. During the drafting stage, follow 
Donald Murray's advice to act as a diagnostician and a coach, not a 
judge.** Try to make nonthreatening, facilitative comments that show 
writers what changes they could make to improve their writing. Diag- 
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nose the chief problem each writer may be having bat do not focus on 
specific errors. 

Fourth, arrange for your students to help each other as much as pos- 
sible by setting up groups in which they work together to generate ideas, 
plan their papers, and do guided reviews of each other s papers while 
they are in the draft state. You can shift much of the burden for the 
practical evaluation of writing— that is, asking whether it works with the 
audience for which it is intended— to student review sessions. Once stu- 
dents have been shown how to read and critique a paper constructively, 
they can do a great deal for each other. Moreover, their own writing 
improves as they help each other. 

Fifth, set priorities about errors. Decide which are the most poten- 
tially damaging to student writing and focus on those, spending some 
class time working from students' own writing. Decide to mark only a 
limited number of errors in any paper but i:tress that students are still 
responsible for trying to reduce errors in all their writing. Remind them 
that you are not a copy editor; you are a writing coach. Do not rewrite 
their papers for them. 

Sixth, turn your class into a writing lab at regular intervals and have 
the students work on their papers when you are there to help them. You 
can also have them exchange papers and help each other at this stage- 
professional writers get help from their peers, and there is no reason 
why student writers should be denied that option. Also give students 
time in class to edit their own papers when they get a draft back from 
you or their fe* tow students. 

Seventh, spend class time teaching students how to revise. Analyze 
problem paragraphs in class, explaining the terms you use to identify 
places that need revising. Then have everyone— including yourself— 
rewrite the paragraph and analyze and discuss the rewritten versions. 
And when you mark papers, think about how students can use your 
comments to improve their writing. 

Eighth, seek specific advice about grading from two excellent books: 
Donald Murray's A Writer Teaches Writing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1968) and How to Handle the Paper Load (Urbana, Illinois. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1979). 

Ninth, try to limit your grading to marking a few important errors, 
noting several things that the student has done well, and suggesting one 
major change the student could make that would improve 'his or her 
writing. And if you are really pressed for time, remember that you do 
not have to read everything that students write. Your final goal is to teach 
them to become their own critics and editors. You can push them toward 
that goal by showing them how to take responsibility for their own 
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growth as writers, and by putting them on their own at least part of the 
time. You do your part by creating a congenial atmosphere in which to 
write. 

We all know that students must have instruction in writing and feed- 
back on their writing in order to become better writers. What little re- 
search we have certainly supports that conclusion. But we must focus 
on ways to give them quality instruction and quality feedback rather 
than overwhelming them with more advice than they can absorb and 
more criticism than they can tolerate. We need to realize that there is 
not necessarily a positive correlation between our success as writing 
teachers and the amount of time we spend grading our papers. What 
we do with students in class before they write and as they write may help 
them far more than any number of comments after the fact. And cre- 
ating a positive environment that makes them want to write may turn 
out to be the most important thing we ever do for them. But slaves have 
a hard time projecting a positive outlook. That is a good reason not to 
be one. 
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Reviewing more than twenty-five years of research examining the effects 
of teachers' comments on student writing, C. H. Knoblauch and Lil 
Brannon draw three conclusions. First, students generally do not com- 
prehend written teacher responses. Second, when students do compre- 
hend the comments, they generally do not know how to use them. And 
third, when students do use the comments, they do not necessarily pro- 
duce more effective wriung.* Similarly, Nancy Sommers examines mar- 
ginal notations on freshman compositions and concludes that "most 
teachers' comments are not text-specific and could be interchanged, 
rubber-stamped, from text to text."^ The comments may notify a stu- 
dent of a problem in the text, but they help the student neither to un- 
derstand the problem nor to solve it. These studies and others illustrate 
the difficulties teachers have responding effectively to student writing. 

While researchers are offering these less-than-comforting observa- 
tions, response and evaluation remain major concerns of inexperienced 
teachers. Recendy, at a workshop for our composition .staff, I described 
the research presented above. Evaluations from that workshop indicated 
that most of the staff felt the workshop was not helpful but confusing. 
Presented with research that offers many questions but few answers, 
teachers felt unready to address the issues on their own. They preferred 
to continue their present practice even if it accomplished little. If I did 
not know that their practice was based on process consciousness and 
multiple drafting, conferences and individualized support for students 
as learners, I would be dismayed. Given the context, however, 1 consid- 
ered the staffs reaction a normal one. 

If response and evaluation are major sources of concern, even anxi- 
ety, among inexperienced teachers, just as important are the effects our 
response and evaluation have on writers. The anxiety and insecurity of 
many freshman writers can be traced directly to hostile or puzzling com- 
mentary from previous teachers. In addition, grading is an obsession 
with some students and can become a major block in the working rela- 
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tionship between student and teacher. What instructor has not been ac- 
cused of subjectivity and arbitrariness? And how many, even while 
explaining their practice, have never suspected that the student's claim 
is at least partly justified? Although the real benefit a writing course 
offers students is their increased skill as writers and thinkers, their im- 
mediate concern, a legitimate one, is the grades they will receive. Any- 
thing that can mitigate their sensitivity to grades, anything that helps 
keep the channels of instruction between students and teachers open, 
should improve the teaching and learning of writing. 

Given the complex problem of response and evaluation, trainers of 
teachers must give them all the helpful information available, while pro- 
viding a buffer period during which inexperienced teachers can assim- 
ilate that information and practice responding and evaluating. 
Inexperienced teachers need time to develop their own philosophies of 
response and evaluation. 

Some composition programs use internships or mentor systems to 
allow new teachers some experience while exempting them from com- 
plete responsibility. Others use group evaluation procedures in which 
instructors are not individually responsible for grading their students.' 
We have developed an alternative procedure that allows instructors the 
room they need to develop a philosophy and implement it while reserv- 
ing to them the responsibility for grading. The procedure, portfolio 
evaluation, incorporates what we know about how students develop as 
writers by emphasizing process, multiple drafting, and collaborative 
learning. In addition, portfolio evaluation encourages instructors to be- 
come respondents to student writing rather than error-seeking proof- 
readers. Moreover, portfolio evaluation requires the careful planning 
and execution not only of the individual course but also of a training 
program to support teachers using the system, thereby encouraging 
sUff development. Benefits accrue to individual instructors, the students 
they teach, and the program they teach in. 

Overview 

Briefly described, portfolio evaluation works like this. At specific points 
during the semester, students submit "finished drafts" of papers devel- 
oped in class workshops. Instructors respond to these drafts not to pro- 
vide an evaluation with a grade but to provide suggestions for revision 
as well as some general commentary about the individual's dcvetopment 
as a writer. Instructors either accept the finished draft or turn it back 
for revision. 1 he paper is accepted when the instructor considers the 
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student to have met rlw specific minimum requirements for that assign- 
mt.ii f>.p,., the writer is using transitions to show coherence or the writer 
defends % c5ear thesis) and the writer is ready to tackle the next assign- 
ment in r It; sequence. When the paper is returned for revision, the in- 
structor offers the feedback that will allow for effective revision. The 
"revise" notation provides the writer with another opportunity to 
succeed. 

After successfull; completing a predetermined number of the semes- 
ter s assignments, the student can elect to compile a portfolio for final 
evaluation. Without a portfolio the student receives a C for the course. 
Students who have not completed the minimum number of finished 
drafts fail the course. 

Qualified students who elect to compile a portfolio and compete for 
grades higher than C follow this procedure: First, they gather all the 
work they have done during rhe semester, review k, and choose examples 
of their best writing, which can include fi ee-writing, journal 'vriting, or 
narratives and poems. Then they write short explanations pointing to 
the features that make the writing good. These explanations show the 
criteria that students have developed through the semester to evaluate 
writing, and require students to make explicit criteria that have been 
implicit so far. 

Second, students choose two previously submitted and approved 
drafts and revise them substantially in the light of all they have learned 
about writing during the semester. The students attach the original 
drafts to the revised papers so the instructor can see the changes the 
writers have made and the effect the.?^ revisions have had. 

Third, using the material in the portfolio and their performance in 
class as "data," students write a short argumentative paper directed to 
the instructor, asserting that they have earned a particular grade and 
defending this assertion. Students submit the portfolios to the instructor, 
who evaluates them and informs students of the success of their puii- 
folios during individual conferences at semester*s end. 

Preparation 

The portfolio submitted for final evaluation represents the culmination 
of the semester's labor, and since so much depends on it the portfolio 
evaluation procedure must be carefully planned for both instructors 
and students. For instructors, the work begins before the semester, in a 
workshop designed to provide information aDout student writing and 
practice in responding to and evaluating it, as well as guidance in con- 
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structing a comprehensive syllabus for the course. In line with our pro- 
gram's insistence that individual instructors maintain complete 
respc. sibility for the sections they teach, we do not have a common syl- 
labus for freshman composition. Rather, we have a comprehensive list 
of departmentally approved goals and objectives for the course that all 
instructors use while planning and teaching their individual sections. 
These goals and objectives include the conventions of standard edited 
English, the structure and development of paragraphs and papers, var- 
ious research techniques, a familiarity with the various purposes of 
writing (including the relation between writing and self-development), 
and collaborative learning procedures. These are the skills and con- 
cepts we have determined students si..x,Ald command whrn they leave 
freshman composition. In addition, TAs and new part-time staff use 
common textbooks that reflect the department's goals and objectives. 
The training program is keyed to and supports the use of these texts. 
We believe that making instructors responsible for their own sections 
makes them more demanding of themselves and in turn more demand- 
ing of their students. Ultimately, these increased demands enrich the 
entire program and the university. 

The workshop before the semester begins considers five topics. First 
we discuss what kinds of response and evaluation frustrate student 
growth and what kinds encourage growth. We use a Shaughnessy error 
analysis approach, illustratliig that grammar, if it is to be taught effec- 
tively, must be taught in the context of the students* own writing. By the 
end of this part of the wkshop inexperienced instructors can note er- 
ror patterns, focus on th jse where their efforts have the greatest chance 
of being effective, and develop instruction that will help students over- 
come pivblems. 

The second aspect of the workshop is practice in actual responses to 
papers. Our efforts here focus on developing responses that will result 
in effective revision. We discuss the benefits of offering positive rein- 
forcement and Individualizing summary comments. We respond to a 
sample paper and critique our responses. We try to look at commentary 
as an instrument of change rather than evaluation. During the work- 
shop we emphasize that there is no single way to re^^ond effectively, and 
that principles can guide us but the real test is developing our o\*a ways 
of responding to individual student needs and st^'engths. 

Third, we spend time discussing and demonstrating workshop and 
one-on-one conference techniques that can be used to solve problems 
that might arise once papers are returned. Ideally, each paper should 
be returned at a short conference during wKlch the instructor checks to 
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make sure the student understands and can act upon the commenLs that 
have been made. 

Our fourth concern is with ranges of acceptable performance, that 
is, with standards. Most of our freshman composition instructors have 
taught in our Basic Writing program, which uses a holistically scored 
common writing sample at exit. Therefore, our instructors know the 
procedure for holistic scoring and how to sort and rank papers. They 
are also aware of the exit criteria for Basic Writing, wf ich in turn be- 
come the entrance-level expectations for regular freshman composition. 
In the workshop, we supply and discuss benchmark papers that illus- 
trate general ranges of acceptable performance. The benchmarks rep- 
resent ranges of performance rather than specific gra !es because the 
grade finally will result from performance in the portfolio rather than 
on any one assignment. This information gives instructors a sense of the 
program's standards, permitting them to make informed decisions re- 
garding the acceptability of the finished drafts students submit along 
the way. 

The fifth and final topic is the construction of the course syllabus. 
Any instructor who will be using the portfolio evaluation procedure 
must make that clear on his or her syllabus. First, instructors must out- 
line the course requirements in terms of pass/fail. For example, during 
a fifteen-week semester, students will attempt nine formal assignments. 
To earn a C and qualify to submit a portfolio, students must complete 
s^ven assignments successfully, in addition, of course, to regular attend- 
ance and participation in class activities. After listing these minimum 
requirements, we include the announcement that grades higher than C 
will be awarded only to those submitting portfolios during the last weeks 
of class. Although showing such concern for final evaluation so earl) in 
the course seems contrary to the objectives of portfolio evaluation, it 
the best means of informing students that they will be experiencing an 
unfamiliar method. Our concern is that the portfolio requirement be 
clear, and students properly forewarned. 

After discussing how to announce the portfolio evaluation on the 
course syllabus, we spend time generating and responding to the myriad 
questions students will ask. Instructors must first make the point that 
the portfolio procedure is designed to benefit the student by taking ad- 
vantage of the process through which students develop as write* s. Since 
the process u gradual and often unpredictable, with quantum leaps oc- 
curring generally late in the semester, revising papers at the end of the 
course and submitting a portfolio allows students to show the instructor 
how much they ultimately learned, which is generally much more than 
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the sum of their performances on individual assignments. During the 
practice question-and-answer session we emphasize that instructors 
must make clear to students how the "acceptable"/"revise" system will 
work and the different ways of completing the course. Students must 
also be warned of the dangers of missing work or falling behind with 
revisions since the assignments near the end of the course are more 
demanding than the earlier ones. 

Instructors must also announce as a policy that Jf a paper is not ac- 
cepted but turned back for revision, it must be revised and resubmitted 
before the next assignment is due. This policy assures the integrity of 
the developmental sequence of assignxnents in the course. Students need 
to understand that assignment 3 teaches skills needed for successful 
completion of assignment 4. Just as important, such a revision policy 
prevents abuses of the system. Inexperienced instructors must be aware 
of the potentia? for ''irresponsible'* revision. Irresponsible revision oc- 
curs when students are doing only as much as they must to get by. In- 
structors can avoid abuses of the system through the revision deadline 
policy or by using a U (unsatisfactory) grade signifying that the draft 
which has been submitted or resubmitted cannot be revised and resub- 
mitted. The U grade sends the clear message that die student perfor- 
mance is inadequate. 

The point of our attention to the syllabus in the preparatory work- 
shop on portfolio evaluation is to make sure instructors understand the 
procedure and are able to commu nicate this understanding to their stu- 
dents. The syllabus serves as an informal contract between instructor 
and student, it is something both instructors and students must be able 
to live with. 

Beginning the Semester 

Once the semester begins, staff support shifts from formal workshops 
to staff meetings and frequent consultations between experienced port- 
folio users and novices. The most ftequera problem instructors confront 
is the difficulty many students have adjusting to an ungraded system. At 
first, most students will express some anxiety, but this is mainly because 
of the novelty of the system. Soon these students will understand its 
purpose and benefits. Most respond very favorably to the idea that the 
drafts they submit can be revised and improved as a result of the feed- 
back of peers and instructors and to the benefits of the learning space 
provided by portfolios. 

There are students, however, who really cannot function without 
grades, and their special needs must be met. To help these students, we 
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suggest the use of provisional grades. Students are invited to come to 
instructors during office hours, at which time student and instructor 
discuss the draft in question. A grade is provided based on the stan- 
dards that will be invoked at the end of the semester Instructors use this 
conference to move from evaluation to instruction. Students needing 
grades are often anxious and insecure about their writing, and the con- 
ference provides the perfect opportunity to offer individualized instruc- 
tion and build confidence. These students and the opportunities they 
present are the subject of considerable discussion during informal staff 
meetings. 

Another frequent concern is the need for instructors to send clear 
messages when responding to submitted drafts. Inexperienced instruc- 
tors need help writing comments that reinforce what students have done 
well while pointing out what could and should be done before the paper 
can be considered strong writing. Practice on sample papers helps in- 
structors develop strategies that allow them to be frank about the need 
for development and specific about revision while framing comments in 
supportive language that encourages students to strive to realize the 
potential of their papers. In addition, instructors must beware of cre- 
ating unrealistic expectations in students about the quality of their writ- 
ing, because such expectations will cause problems when portfolios are 
submitted. 



A Midterm Conference 

As an additional help to our students, we offer a midterm conference to 
discuss their progress in the course. These conferences come while 
there is still sufficient time for the student to withdraw from the class 
without jeopardy, if necessary, or to make arrangements to salvage the 
semester Some instructors offer provisional grades. It must be st. essed 
that these are only provisional grades and that the final grade can come 
only at the end of the semester with the portfolio. 

The most important benefit of the midterm conference is the oppor- 
tunity to turn some students around. These are the writers whose 
growth has been very flat and who seem poorly motivated. They depend 
on grades for motivation. Without grades they are driving toward me- 
diocrity and need an awakening. While they would balk at the very pros- 
pect of earning a C, their performance thus far merits a C at best. They 
need to know, moreover, that doing a portfolio will not automatically 
result in a higher grade but that it is not too late to begin to work harder 
and improve their chances for success. 
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The key is moving from evaluation to instruction. In staff meetings 
we discuss the midterm conference as a potential motivating tool, a way 
if need be to shake students out of their complacency and drive them 
toward realizing their potential. In all instances, the midterm confer- 
ence ends with the reminder that what has been said has been provi- 
sional and subject to change through increased effort and the 
understanding that comes with time and practice. 

A Clearance Interview 

The clearance interview is the final preparation for the portfolios. 
About four weeks before the end of the semester we distribute a com- 
prehensive handout describing the portfolio system. The handout ad- 
dresses the purpose of portfolio grading, the requirements for 
qualifying to do a portfolio, instructions on how to put the portfolio 
together, and end-of-semester deadlines. 

The handout announces that anyone wanting to do a portfolio will 
have to meet with the instructor before a particular date. During this 
clearance interview, the instructor reviews the student's performance to 
make sure that the student qualifies in terms of attendance, participa- 
tion, and the minimum number of accepted drafts. If a student quali- 
fies, the instructor asks if there are any questions about the portfolio 
procedure. At this time the instructor may provide some needed infor- 
mation. For example, if a student is truly a C student, whose perfor- 
mance has been marginal all semester, the instructor should make clear 
how much improvement that student must make in the portfolio to break 
the C barrier. We try to be honest, to make sure some students are aware 
of the very long road they face. Students must be reminded that sub- 
stantive improvement, not effort and good will, is the primary criterion 
by which we finally evaluate portfolios.^ Given the workload of "^any 
college freshmen, and given the time and effort required to compile a* 
effective portfolio, common sense suggests that marginal students are 
best advised to put their efforts elsewhere. They have already earned 
C's, and not doing a portfolio frees time to study for calculus or biology 
or whatever. Students generally appreciate such candor. And any infor- 
mation that can make students more realistic in their expectations 
makes the final interview easier on student and instructor alike. 

The clearance interview allows instructors to remind students of one 
of the main points of the portfolio system — that students must assume 
responsibility for their writing and that the instructor's opinion and sug- 
gestions for revision must be considered along with peer critiques and. 
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most important, in the light of the criteria for good writing that the 
students themselves have been developing all semester. When con- 
fronted with appeals for specific directions which the student can follow 
without thinking, the instructor must resist and turn the burden back 
onto the student: "How do you think the piece can be made better? What 
new information or argumentative angle do you see developing since you 
wrote the piece? What new information do the peer review sheets sug- 
gest the reader needs?" Instructors must beware of the tendency during 
the final steps of the portfolio system to undo all the semester's work by 
changing from respondent to director of revision, thereby allowing stu- 
dents to abandon responsibility for their writing. 

Evaluating Portfolios 

With the submission of portfolios begins a period of intense reading 
and evaluation. We discuss the process at a staff meeting where veterans 
of the system share their experience. Instructors must keep several 
things in mind when they begin to read portfolios. First and most im- 
portant, they must remember that their role has shifted from respond- 
ent to evaluator Definitions, revisions, and arguments must be 
considered for what they are, rather than what they could be after re- 
visions. The examples of good writing the students present must be read 
in the light of the students' own definitions of good writing, and how 
well those definitions reflect the substance of the course. When reading 
the good writing examples, instructors should hold their responses until 
the end, writing only short summary comments stating whether they 
believe the examples and explanations of good writing are effective or 
not. Instructors should not explain deficiencies but should note them 
mentally in case students ask for explanations during the interview. 

Reading the revisions is more demanding than reading the examples. 
Instructors report reading revisions two ways. Some read both the orig- 
inal and all the feedback on it, and then the revision, ultimately com- 
paring the two to gain a specific sense of the changes made and their 
implicit purpose. Such close reading, however, is time-consuming and 
often counterproductive. Reading drafts encourages instructors to con- 
struct an "ideal" paper, the paper the instructor would write during re- 
vision. But only rarely does a student's revision reflect this "ideal" paper. 
Instructors report getting bogged down trying to understand why a 
writer followed some bad advice or took a. tack that caused rather than 
solved problems in the paper. Such close reading ultimately reveals what 
the student did not learn, whereas the purpose of evaluation is to find 
and reward what the student did learn. 
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The second style of reading is the one preferred by most instructors. 
Instructors read only the revisions and consider whether they reflect 
what finished pieces of writing should be. Does each paper state and 
solve a problem? Does it address an audience effectively? Is it well-struc- 
tured and logically sound and complete? Is it free from distracting er- 
rors or violations of writing conventions? 

Instructors using the more holistic style of reading can focus on each 
revision as a paper in itself and judge whether it meets its own expec- 
tations, and how well it meets the specific criteria students, individual 
instructors, and the whole program have forged through the semester. 
Avoiding close comparison with drafts allows instructors to read papers 
and reward them for what they do rather than penalize them for what 
they did not do. 

Allowing revisions and whole portfolios to exist on their own terms is 
an issue staff discuss specifically. Reading a portfolio honestly requires 
considerable forgetting. Beginning to read a portfolio with preconcep- 
tions about a student^s ability and potential can lead to reading only to 
find evidence to confirm those preconceptions. This violates the pur- 
pose of the portfolio. Instructors need to read the portfolios to evaluate 
the writing in front of them, not to defend evaluations built up through 
the semester. 

Since instructors will eventually have to respond to questions raised 
during the final interview, some shorthand notations in the margins will 
help serve as reminders of problems or strong points during the inter- 
view. Then, after the instructor has read the examples of good writing 
and found them effective or not, and read the revisions and judged them 
in the light of individual and program criteria, there is only the argu- 
ment for a grade left to consider. The argument generally is easy to read 
and evaluate. Empty arguments betray inflated expectations. No one 
earns an A just for attending class and turning the work in on time. A's 
and B*s come from the quality of the revisions and from individual 
growth. Arguments that address these issues specifically are successful 
and earn the student the grade requested. Arguments that do not ad- 
dress substantive issues receive litde consideration. Students must be 
reminded while compiling portfolios that the final grade will be based 
on substance and quality as measured by the instructor. Submitting a 
portfolio does not guarantee a grade higher than a C. 

The Final Interview 

To prepare for the final interview, the instructor reviews the stndent's 
portfolio and decides finally whether the student has earned the giade 
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requested. Experience indicates that about eight of ten students will 
have compiled portfolios that justify grades higher than C. On a suc- 
cessful portfolio, the instructor writes a summary comment congratu- 
lating the student on the quality of the portfolio and stressing one 
particular strength the student should continue to develop. Instructors 
mentally register one or two areas still needing development and men- 
tion these during the final interview. Occasionally instructors report 
raising a grade because a student has been too modest or conservative 
in his or her grade request. For students who have overshot the mark in 
their requests, brief summary comments explain the grades given. The 
comments note three or four instances where the grade arguments are 
faulty or incomplete, or the revisions or examples of good writing in- 
adequate. Since this final review of each portfolio should come imme- 
diately before the meeting with the student, interviews should be 
scheduled to guarantee some private time to the instructor between 
students. 

Interviews themselves are generally pleasant. Successful students 
often ask how they can continue their development, and instructors ad- 
vise these students on which literature or writing course might be useful 
for them to take next. Instructors stress that the freshman course is the 
beginning, not the culmination, of students* development as writers, that 
they need more exposure and practice to realize their complete poten- 
tial. We recommend specific courses and explain why they would be 



Interviews with students whose arguments are inflated and unsuc- 
cessful vary. The students who knew they were asking for too much gen- 
erally understand their final grades and are often able to explain their 
shortcomings as writers quite specifically. SoiHetimes students know that 
the problem is the normal time-lag between understanding and perfor- 
mance. They know they need more time and practice, and ask what their 
next course should be. 

The other, less pleasant, interviews involve students who want to ar- 
gue. Since instructors have already prepared rationales for their evalu- 
ations, they can respond specifically, and cut off those students who 
want to continue the argument for the sole sake of arguing. There are 
better ways to use time. 

Of the steps in the portfolio procedure, the final interview is the most 
problematic. The interview demands interpersonal skills as well as com- 
petence in evaluating writing. Instructors using the portfolio system for 
the first time report a tendency to "cave in** during the final interviews. 
The source of the cave-in can be student pressure or the instructor's 
lack of confidence. These combine with the fondness for students that 
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instructors develop through the highly interactive process of teaching 
writing and may lead to compromised standards. 

For these reasons, inexperienced instructors are encouraged to dis- 
cuss interviewing techniques with experienced portfolio users. A work- 
shop where instructors discuss their experiences, anticipate and solve 
certain common interview problems, and simulate an interview or two 
helps new instructors build confidence. In addition, those using the 
portfolio with interview for the first time must have absolute confidence 
that the administration will support them by being available to solve 
problems when they arise, and by being ready to defend their decisions 
to students, parents, or higher administration should that become 
necessary. 

Though the final interview sometimes causes a problem or two, it is 
the most effective way to complete a portfolio evaluation. The interview 
fosters communication between instructor and student, reinforcing the 
goals of the writing program as a whole. 

Recapitulation 

Portfolio evaluation is not an easy way to grade student writing. The 
procedure makes demands on the program, on the students, and es- 
pecially on individual instructors. It requires an elaborate and indivi- 
dualized style of response/evaluation. It asks students to strive for 
excellence and long-term development rather than setding for the im- 
mediate gratification available through traditional grading. It demands 
the commitment of considerable time and psychic energy from instruc- 
tors. But all of these challenges are manageable in light of the benefits 
that portfolio evaluation offers: 

1. Portfolio evaluation reinforces a program's commitment to the 
teaching of writing as a process involving multiple drafting, and 
emphasizes the need for revision. 

2. Portfolio evaluation establishes a writing course as an organic se- 
quence of assignments, each building consciously upon the one 
before, and culminating in the development of "whole,*' process- 
aware writers rather than skillful hurdlers over unrelated individ- 
ual assignments. 

3. Portfolio evaluation establishes a writing environment ratherr than 
a grading environment in the classroom, encouraging instructors 
to become respondents providing feedback of the same kind as the 
feedback students get from their p)eers, though perhaps of a more 
sophisticated quality. 
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4. Portfolio evaluation encourages students to assume responsibility 
for the quality of their work. Students develop and apply a critical 
sense to their own writing, fostering the development of their po- 
tential and avoiding the problem of depending on the instructor 
for approval. This reflective critical sense may be the most valuable 
skill with which students leave the writing course. ft)rtfolio evalu- 
ation creates independent writers and learners. 

5. Portfolio evaluation frustrates the lowest-common-denominator, 
"get by," or survivalist mentality that some students bring into the 
classroom. They find no reward in doing only the minimum re- 
quired. They are not competing with peers or contending with an 
instructor. Rather they must collaborate with peers and instructor 
and strive to realize their potential. 

6. By postponing summative evaluation, portfolio evaluation avoids 
or at least tempers !.he frustration students feel when they do not 
succeed in early assignments, while allowing the instructor to bf*gin 
a semester without E^eling any pressure to compromise standards 
fo avoid that frustration. The system encourages high standards 
from the start, thereby encouraging maximum developw.snt. 

7. Most important, poi tfclio evaluation establishes an evaluation sys- 
tem that encourages instructors to focus on specific aspects of writ- 
ing and to develop responsive skills. The system fosters a healthy 
trial-and -error attitude toward response/evaluation. Instructors 
and students confer and discuss reactions to writing rather than 
debating grades. Instructors individualize rather than pig»*onhole 
students. 

In sum, as leported by one novice instructor who had been particu- 
larly nervous about using the system, portfolio evaluation give.s students 
and instructors "plenty of room lo breathe and grow and enjoy the 
scenes along the way." 



Notes 

1. C. H. Knoblauch and Lil Brannon, "Teacher Comnicnt^.ry on Student 
Writing: The State of the Art," Freshman English l^ews 10, no. 2 (Fall 1981). I. 

2. Nancy Soinmcrs, "Responding to Student WriiJng," Colleg: Compositim and 
Communication 33, no. 2 (May 1982). 152. Teacher response to ftudcni writing is 
a theme of two issues of College Composition and Ccnimunkatiin (vol. 33, nos. 2 
and 3, May and October 1982), in which a number ol" articles claboiate contem- 
porary theory and practice. 
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3. James E. Ford and Gregory Larkin, "The Portfolio System: An End to 
Backsliding Writing Standards," CoUege English 39, no. 8 (Apr. 1978): 950-55. 

4. An excellent article to begin discussion of this crucial distinction between 
form and subsiancc, wrk and quality work, is William Perry's "Examsmanship 
and the Liberal Arts. A Study in Educational Epistemology,*' \n Examining Har- 
vard College. A Collection of Essays by Members of the Harvard Faculty (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1963). 
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As with many professions or trades, the teaching of English in American 
universities is organized much like the craft guilds of Western Europe 
during the Middle Ages: The masters, or professors, run the shop, or 
department, and supervise the apprentices, or graduate students. (We 
have our journeymen, too, but that is another matter.) The purpose of 
the guild was to control workmanship and to set standards, even price. 
And so, too, do English departments maintain accepted practices of 
teaching, testing, and scholarship. 

The system has worked well enough, it could be argued, with the 
study and teaching of literature. The masters, drawing upon an abun- 
dant tradition of literary criticism, readily pass along the best that has 
been thought and known in the field to the apprentices, who may do 
likewise if they continue in the profession. But the system has not served 
the teaching of writing very well. Only recently have the masters thought 
and known about composition to the same extent, much less how to train 
their apprentices in it. Moreover, though apprentices may be designated 
teaching assistants, they usually "assist" no one and have full responsi- 
bility for conducting their classes from the outset. Finally, TAs who are 
literature majors (and this surely is a majority of our TAs) in reality have 
been learning one craft in their courses but performing another in their 
teaching. 

As a result, whatever apprenticeship TAs may serve in composition is 
often to paper, not people. They are usually assigned a text, along with 
the trusty teacher's guide or department syllabus. A course description 
might advise on principles of rhetoric to be covered (e.g., unity, coher- 
ence, and transition) and types of writing to be required (e.g., exposi- 
tion, description, persuasion). It is difficult to have a dialogue with 
paper, and TAs may change masters with every new book adoption. 
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Lately the situation has improved. As research in and respect for 
composition grows, more and more universities are developing real ap- 
prenticeships in the teaching of writing. Scholars conversant in rhetor- 
ical theory and pedagogy have instituted substantial programs of 
supervision for TAs. On the other hand, such efforts have not always led 
to the sophistication and stability expected. Philosophies of composition 
can be implanted in the program, only to wither during a term's worth 
of problems and paperwork. Textbooks are still introduced with a flour- 
ish one year, then discarded the next. Staff meetings always have the 
potential to be gripe sessions or military briefings, or both. 

The crux of the matter may be that TAs are frequently not allowed 
sufficient involvement, much less partnership, in the development of ma- 
terials for teaching writing. Typically, something is handed dawn to 
them, whether a book or outline, or the latest theory, writing assign- 
ment, classroom exercise, or method of grading. To be sure, most TAs 
are grateful for whatever help they can get; beginners, after all, must 
have some security and direction. But the departmental program, wh^.t- 
ever it may be, will not, and cannot, consistently serve all their needs — 
or those of their students — as many TAs learn very quickly. Something 
happens in the classroom: They become teachers. They discover that 
there is more involved than imparting a codified body of knowledge, 
following a packaged lesson plan, or mimicking another teacher. They 
may see that, in teaching composition especially, 

1. the timely assistance of the teacher during the composing process 
matters most. Instruction should be individualized and student- 
centered, focusing especially on the variables of invention, revi- 
sion, and editing. 

2. a teaching style begets writing style. Skillfully talking and listening 
to students about their writing is demanding, and the best of the- 
ories can fail in the hands of a poor teacher. 

3. learning tu write is very much a dynamic allowing for, even requir- 
ing, many pedagogical strategics. A creative teacher with a basic 
und»;r standing of the writing process can devise a number of suit- 
able classroom activities. 

TAs, then, learn about teaching composition from their supervisors, but 
they also learn from their students, from each oth and from them- 
selves, as well. By the time they settle into a semblance of a teaching style, 
however, they are preparing job r6sum6s and are gone — and with them 
goes valuable expertise and materials. 
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The Resource Book 

One instrument for turning their "growing period" to lasting advantage 
for the program and other TAs is the teaching resource book. We have 
in mind a kind of encyclopedia of activities, exercises, materials, strate- 
gies, and advic<? developed in the context of the given institution, em- 
bracing its philosophy and goals. A resource book may evolve in many 
\vays, but our p5an was fairly simple. Expertise would flow initially from 
the supervisor i.o the TAs in the form of seminars and workshops in the 
teaching of writing. Everyone would start from roughly the same prem- 
ises. The TAs wuld take this expertise, filtered through their own in- 
tellect and personalities, into the classroom. Although given sampl? 
techniques, they would also be given sufficient latitude to modify or de- 
vetop teaching strategies of their oWn. During the term they would keep 
a course log detailing their day-to-day experiences. After about a year, 
the logs would be collected, collated, and edited to form a resource book 
that would then be shared with all those teaching in the course. In this 
way, a theory of writing instruction, tempered by classroom practice, 
would be returned to the supervisor and the department with the virtue 
of having had hands-on application. Moreover, TAs would obviously 
have had a substantial role — not to mention stake — in the program. 

We requested and received copies of course logs from ten new teach- 
ing assistants. Each entry in the log contained a description of a given 
activity, a sutement of its purpose, an evaluation, and possible modifi- 
cations and/or variations. Approximately thirty days of classroom activ- 
ities, or as many as three hundred, were represented in all. We had 
expected to find a great deal of similarity and repetition from TAs 
working so closely within the same theoretical approach, but we found 
that they were developing various ways of presenting it in their class- 
rooms. This variety presented some problems in compiling a source- 
book. Were we to edit and judge the "best" of fJie bunch.> If so, would 
our decisions tend to reflect our own preferences, rather than the needs 
of the group as a whole? Would a broader spectrum provide more vari- 
ety for others? 

Immediately we saw the necessity of preserving all the vari*^ns options 
when creating our sourcebook. We wanted to be representative rather 
than selective. We also wanted to arrange the selections in such a way as 
not to presume an order of presentation, since the course logs were 
chronological. Finally, we wanted to emphasize the fact that although 
several teac'.crs may have used the same exercise, they had presented it 
with interesting variations. Our solution came from the very philosophy 
of the writing course itself. 
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Our formal approach to teaching writing depends upon five aspects 
of composition. (Here we are indebted to Thomas Carnicelli at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and Roger Garrison, Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege in Maine.) These are, in order, content (sufficient and pertinent 
information), poin/ of view (purpose and audience), organization (the or* 
dering of sentences, paragraphs, and the whole paper), i/yfe (diction and 
syntax), and mechanics (spelling, punctuation, and usage). This is our 
priority list in discussing composition with students and in reading their 
papers. It seemed natural to order the resource book according to these 
categories. There was nc reason that TAs had to follow the priority list 
in lockstep on a week-by-week basis, but by filing exercises according to 
the categories of the priority list we had a way of indexing a great 
amount of material that could then be easily referred to. 

Our book took shape quickly after this decision. Each section pre- 
sented activities carefully described and assessed by e lA who had 
designed them. Most of the activities included several variations on the 
sdnw. wl.caie» as well as some advice for teachers debating about using 
the activity. As illustrations of how a sourcebook works, here are a few 
entries dest. ibing the ways some TAs use the students' own writing to 
help them revise and understand the importance of revision in the writ- 
ing process: 

1. Select one or two student papers from the group of weekly essays 
turned in to be evaluated. You may choose the essays because t^cy 
display some good points or illustrate some common errors. It is 
best to choose a "middle-of-the-road" paper — that is, a paper that 
can be discussed but not torn apart. 

If possible, have the paper(s) reproduced so that students may 
have copies before them. Read the paper aloud while the students 
follow along in preparation for discussing it. It is often best to begin 
with what the students liked or enjoyed about the paper. Encour- 
age the students to point to particular passages in the paper and 
tell why or why not the passage is successful. 

2. Have one or two students volunteer to read their papers aloud to 
the class. They should read the papers one paragraph at a time. 
The rest of the class should listen carefull) and then discuss the 
paragraph that has been read. Have them concentrate on pointing 
to effective parts and sections that si.em unclear. If students are 
confused, it may be a good idta tc^ have the author reread certain 
parts. Encourage the author of the paper to join in the discussion. 
The author can preface the reading of a certain paragraph by ex- 
plaining what he or she thinks is weak or strong. The audience can 
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agree or disagree accordingly. Have the students suggest improve- 
ments Tor places that seem vague or unclear 

3. Reproduce several sentences fronr. class papers on a ditto and dis- 
tribute the handout to the class. Have the students follow as the 
instructor reads the sentences one by one. Take a moment to have 
the students rate the f entences 1 (low) to 5 (high) in terms of clarity 
and effectiveness. Explain that the students must be prepared to 
justify their rating of each sentence. If there seems to be a general 
agreement that a sentence is weak or vague, revise the sentence on 
the board as a class. 

4. Return papers to the class after they have been evaluated by the 
instructor Have the students read over the comments for five to ten 
minutes. Ask the students if they understand the comments. Do 
they understand why a sentence is labeled awkward or vague? Ask 
several students to volunteer sentences or passages that have been 
marked on their papers. Ask the class if they agree with the teach- 
er's comment. Why or why not? How could the problem be solved? 
From class discussion, derive a list of methods for improving vague 
or awkward sentence structures* 

5 Take mimeographed copies of a piece of student writing into class. 
Read the paper aloud and have the students follow along. Do sev- 
eral in-class revisions of the same paper. Show the students that we 
revise for different elements in different ways. For the first revision, , 
have the class concentrate on specific word choice and improving 
content; for the second, have the class concentrate on mechanics, 
looking for spelling and grammatical errors outstanding in the pa- 
per. Discuss each revision process thoroughly. 

This exercise can be done as group work quite easily Split the 
class into four groups. Assign each group a different revision task. 

Group One: Revise for more specific words. 

Group Two: Revise for clearer content. Where does the paper 
need to say more or less} 

Group Three: Revise for organization. Is the paper o^dcrec^ ef- 
fectively? Could any of the sections be moved or paragraphs 
rearranged? 

Group Four Revise for mechanical problems. Have students re- 
fer to a handbook and dictionary as appropriate. 

After ample time has passed, have a large class discussion by ask- 
ing for reports from each of the four groups. 
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These seem to be well-conceive'^, activities, but did they work? To 
some extent. Diverse evaluations by the TAs reflect their diverse expe- 
riences in the classroom and suggest matters to be considered by the 
supervisor and other teachers: 

Probably the best class so fan The students took the reading of one 
another's papers seriously and were quite helpful and perceptive in 
analyzing their fellow writers. 

The goals and objectives must be made very clear and specific. Oth- 
erwise students don't go into much depth and end up conversing. 

Boardwork and silent reading of papers work extremely well. The 
board work makes for a lively class. They like to watch that eraser 
go. The silent reading seemed to be pretty constructive. 

Students seemed eager to read each other's work* I looked ovei the 
comments later and saw they '^^ere very helpful and critical. 

It never ceases to amaze me how many students say that other stu- 
dents are not critical enough on their papers. 1 must remember to 
say this to the whole class next time. 

Students are generally too lenient on their peers. Also they talk of 
not being able to judge others' papers. Encouragement is constantly 
needed at first. 

It's not that we have to convince them that revision can be fun — to 
do that I would first have to convince myself — we have to convince 
them that revision can be worthwhile. Seeing examples of revision 
at work is really illuminating for some. 

Classes vary on how they respond to commcnung on each other's 
papers. Some like it and do a goodjob, others find it less stimulating. 

Once they get going, they enjoy it. It helped them to read each oth- 
er's papers. I'd say that I gave them too many guidelines. Three 
things to look for may be sufficient. 

I gave up on what might have been an effective discussion. I went 
too quickly through the handout. They lost consciousness on page 
two. 

I don't want to say it was a boring class, but out of twelve students 
who fell asleep, seven of them went into deep R.E.M. sleep, four of 
them snored so loudly that I could barely hear myself and one 
drooled all over his shirt. 

Personally, I think my revision workshop needs revision. 

Clearly, then, no activity is guaranteed, and much depends upon the art 
of the teacher in implementing it. Still, the evaluaUons can help others 
foresee the difficulties. 
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The sourcebook is also helpful for TAs demonstrating specific prin- 
ciples of composition. Following, for example, are some attempts to fo- 
cus on content that stress detail. 

The ''Empty' Paragraph 

For this exercise the instructor distributes an "empty" paragraph — z 
paragraph lacking in specifics — to the students. Students are asked to 
fill in details in order to create a more interesting and distinct paragraph 
than the original. Most instructors feel it is important to have the stu- 
dents read the completed paragraphs aloud to illustrate the individual- 
ity that specific details lend to writing. Students come to realize that 
from one basic outline, many different compositions appear. 
This is an "empty" paragraph often used by past instructors: 

He was a very unpleasant person— and not what I would call an 
honest person with anyone. His family didn't seem to care for him, 
and I didn't like much to look at him. He wasn't very pretty. As a 
boss he left a great deal to be desired. He defied the laws of good 
business in dealing with his customers. It's hard to see why they 
returned, except that he allowed them to charge things and they 
lived beyond their means. 

Encourage the students to rewrite the paragraph using specific items 
to replace the genera! terms of the original. Explain to the students that 
they may wish to divide the paragraph into one or more paragraphs. 

Some instructors choose to have students work in groups to write the 
paragraphs, which has advantages in large classes. Students collaborate 
on one paragraph for the final group presentation, reducing the num- 
ber of paragraphs to be read aloud in class. In addition, group com- 
posing tends to eliminate student fears of reading their own writing 
aloud. 

If the students write the paragraphs individually, it is possible to in- 
troduce a group element into the exercise another way After the initial 
writing process, have the students exchange paragraphs and comment 
on the revisions. Have them answer directed questions at the bottom of 
the page. For example: 

1. How has the writer improved on the original paragraph? 

2. Select the detail you liked best and explain why it is effective. 

3. At what point in the rewritten version could the writer use more 
details? 

The Roommate's Desk 

This exercise is a variation on "The *Empty' Paragraph." Because of the 
shortness of the original paragraph describing a roommate's desk, this 
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variation adapts well to boardwork. Begin this by putting the original 
paragraph on the board: 

My roommate's desk is a mess. It is covered with food, papers, 
and clothing. It is so cluttered that it took me three \veeks to find 
my dictionary, which she borrowed a month ago. 

Base a discussion on suggestions for improving the paragraph. Keep 
the students going even after they exhaust the more obvious possibilities. 
Encourage the students to increase the number of sentences. 

It is possible merely to use this selection as a comparative model. Read 
the original paragraph and ask students if they think the paragraph is 
descriptive. Ask how they would improve the paragraph. After hearing 
various suggestions, distribute the following descriptive paragraph writ- 
ten from the original outline. 

My roommate's desk is a study in chaos. An electric typewriter 
caked with dust is the very decorative centerpiece. There is the rem- 
nant of a sheet of paper hastily torn from the carriage fluttering in 
the breeze from the open window nearby The remains of thrce- 
week-old roses from her latest boyfriend droop from a Coke bottle. 
A box of Ritz crackers and ajar of Skippy peanut butter serve as 
one bookcnd for her textbooks; a stained coffee cup with a spoon 
in it and ajar of instant coffee serve as the other. A rolled-up sweat- 
shirt leans wearily against a stack of overdue library books. A sheaf 
of notebook paper containing many scrawls is the rough draft for 
her term paper in history. The MLA handbook, a manual for writ- 
ing term papers, is opened to the page on footnotes, where a Mc- 
Donald s hamburger wrapper acts as a bookmark and a mustard 
packet lies atop the wrapper threatening to stain the page at any 
time. Ajar which once contained Pond's cold cream now holds ten 
or fifteen pencils and a Bic ball point pen. Cigarette butts overflow 
in a large green ashtray shaped like the state of Florida. Under the 
ashtray is my dictionary, which she borrowed a month ago. 

Since the rewritten paragraph is so rich in detail, it may serve only as 
an optional model to bring out when the class discussion has ended and 
the students are ready to leave. But it may also spark valuable discus- 
sions. How effective are the details in painting a picture? Are there too 
many details? Is the second paragraph more successful than the origi- 
nal? Why or why not? 

Conclusion 

We have presented these sections on revision and content for their own 
sake, but also to illustrate what TAs can do for themselves and in concert 
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with others to shape a writing course. Moreover, by continually updating 
materials, TAs can have a living, working document that is part oUheir 
experience, not just of a distant author s or even of a sympathetic su- 
pervisor's. Each TA can use the classroom for curriculum research of 
this sort, rather than just surviving each class. And results can certainly 
be shared in some way with others, thus expanding the pool of support. 

We have chosen the resource book as our vehicle for learning from 
each other. Our resource book is not the only solution by any means to 
the problems of shifting philosophies, texts, and staff, problems that 
extend to the whole profession. But it is a practical way of generating 
knowledge and enthusiasm, involving all who may wish to contribute, be 
they masters or apprentices. 
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